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MACRIMMON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Though  Allan  Breck's  details  were 
necessarily  concise,  in  comparison  with 
the  preceding,  and  devoid  of  allusions 
disadvantageous  to  Glen  Eynort,  or  mis- 
trustful of  Miss  Macara's  alleged  aliena- 
tion of  mind,  they  were  nevertheless 
sufficiently  elaborate  to  throw  Clifford 
into  a  state  of  the  utmost  restlessness 
and  perturbation.  Lillias,  the  chosen  of 
his  youth,  was  neither  in  the  arms  of 
his  enemy,  nor  in  the  grave,  as  he 
had  foolishly  been  led  to  infer ;  but 
alive,  solitary,  and  in  sorrow,  as  he  had 
left  her.  The  tale  of  her  being  insane, 
VOL.  IV.  B  he 
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he  had  formerly  disbelieved,  and  still 
felt  inclined  so  to  do,  from  knowing,  as 
he  did,  the  subtlety  and  baseness  of  the 
foe  she  had  to  deal  with.  A  succession 
of  perplexing  thoughts  distracted  him, 
while  ruminating  on  the  possibility  of 
rescuing  her  from  the  thraldom  of  which 
he  more  than  suspected  she  was  the  vic- 
tim ;  but  the  determination  in  which 
they  ended  struck  a  soothing  and  long- 
neglected  chord  of  his  lonely  heart.-^— 
"  I  will  revisit  Scotland,"  said  he,  men- 
tally ;  "  and  if  the  enterprise  is  practic- 
able to  man,  assure  myself,  by  personal 
observation,  of  the  nature  of  the  cala- 
mities under  which  she  suffers.  For  my 
sake,  and  in  the  best  of  her  days,  she 
endured  much ;  and  if  she  is  now,  in 
turn,  exposed  to  persecution,  who  naay 
better  assume  the  office  of  protector  and 
avenger?  How  greatly,  very  greatly^ 
have  I  injured  her,  in  supposing  it  even 
possible  that  she  could  become  the  wife 
of  Glen  Eynort !     Poor,  oppressed  girl  f 

at 
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at  the  very  moment  I  imagined  her 
pledged  before  Heaven  to  that  man  of 
crime,  she  was  a  prisoner,  despoiled  of 
her  property,  and  without  a  friend  on 
whom  she  could  rely." 

No  sooner  had  Mac-an-Rhi's  depar- 
ture left  them  to  unfettered  communion, 
than  he  disclosed  to  Tarleton  his  inten- 
tion of  setting  off  for  Scotland  without 
delay.     The  latter  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  manifest  regret,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  though 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  journey  as 
Quixotic  to  a  degree.     When  he  hinted 
this  opinion,  Clifford  said — "  Well,  well! 
let  it  appear  in  what  light  it  may,  you 
are  the  only  person  who  has  the  power 
to  treat  it  with  ridicule,  and  your  laugh 
I  can  bear,  in  consideration  of  the  faith- 
ful heart  from  which  it  emanates.     A 
sense  of  what  that  persecuted  girl  de- 
serves at  my  hands  spurs  me  on,  other- 
wise no  earthly  temptation  could  have 
induced  me  to  revisit  a  country  I  have 
ts  B  2  so 
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SO  many  cogent  reasons  to  shun  and  de- 
test.    Lillias  Macara,  when  I  first  be- 
held her,  was  in  the  bud  of  youth,  beau- 
tiful as  man  could  desire  to  see,  and  gift- 
ed  with  a  mind  cultivated  and  more  in- 
telligent than  the  generality  of  her  sex. 
In  those  days  of  her  brightness,  I  would 
have  stood  by  her  in  the  most  intimi- 
dating peril,  and  deemed  myself  honour- 
ed in  being  permitted  so  to  do.     What 
is  in  her  conduct   since   then,    that  I 
should  hesitate  still   to  do  the  same? 
True  it  is,  that  seven  years  of  suffering 
are  not  Hkely  to  have  passed  over  her 
head   without   leaving   traces    of  their 
flight.  Her  youth  is  gone — sorrow  must 
have  blighted  her  beauty — nay,  her  mind 
is  declared  to  have  run  waste  through 
harshness  and  neglect;  yet  I  will  seek 
her  out,  as  though  she  were  still  young, 
lovely,    brilliant.      I  myself  am  but  a 
weed  on  the  ocean  of  life ;  and  if  she  too 
is  left  tossing  at  the  mercy  of  the  inhos- 
pitable billows,   what  better  can  I  do 

than 
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than  place  myself  by  her  side,  and  en- 
deavour to  ward  off  their  rage  ?" 

"  I  question  not  the  principle  that 
actuates  you,"  returned  Tarleton.  "  Like 
all  others  springing  from  the  same  source, 
it  must  be  good.  What  I  rest  my  ob- 
jections on  is  the  infernal  nature  of 
Glen  Eynort,  to  whose  machinations 
you  so  nearly  fell  a  victim  on  a  former 
occasion.  You  doubtless  noticed  the 
diabolical  expression  of  countenance  with 
which  he  passed  us  in  the  Park ;  and,  in 
short,  his  whole  behaviour,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  has  clearly  shewn  that  he 
entertains  against  you  the  most  invete- 
rate enmity,  and  that  he  calculates, 
sooner  or  later,  on  effecting  your  de- 
struction." 

"  He  is  my  enemy,  I  grant,"  observ- 
ed Clifford — "  my  bitter,  implacable 
enemy ;  and  if  there  be  a  feehng  pre- 
eminently sinful  that  finds  refuge  in  my 
bosom,  it  is  that  which  tempts  me  to 
repay  him  in  his  own  coin— detestation 
B  3  and 
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and  hatred.  I  know  his  dark,  dissimil- 
lating  heart,  as  far  as  man  can  know ;  I 
suspect  the  crimes  with  which  he  is 
stained,  and  I  tremble  for  the  helpless 
that  are  within  his  grasp ;  but  for  my- 
self— never.  His  former  power  over  me 
originated  in  a  tissue  of  events  almost 
unprecedented;  and  unless  fate  works 
improbabilities  in  his  favour,  I  cannot 
foresee  how  he  is,  a  second  time,  to  en- 
snare me  to  the  hazard  of  fame  and  life. 
But  with  Miss  Macara  it  is  different. 
She  is  at  his  mercy — a  Iamb  in  the  jaws 
of  the  wolf,  and  with  no  earthly  succour 
to  calculate  on;  for  even  the  friends 
nearest  in  blood  are  in  alliance  with  her 
oppressor.  To  forsake  her  in  her  lone- 
liness, requires  more  selfishness  and  in- 
sensibility than  I  yet  possess,  much  as  I 
have  seen  of  the  world,  and  many  as  are 
the  searings  my  heart  has  undergone," 

Seeing  him  thus  resolute,    Tarleton 
offered  no  further  opposition  ;  indeed,  at 
the  moment,  his  feelings  were  particu- 
larly 
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larly  tender  in  every  thing  that  regard- 
ed forlorn  ladies.  He  was  likewise  easily 
brought  to  see  the  propriety  of  Clifford 
making  the  journey  alone,  not  that  his 
friendship  had  turned  lukewarm,  but 
because  love  tied  him  down  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  don  Rinaldo's  dwell- 
ing.  Years  of  intimate  association,  of 
dangers  mutually  endured,  and  of  obli- 
gations mutually  conferred,  had  endear- 
ed Clifford  to  him  as  a  brother ;  but,  in 
a  few  months,  the  attractions  of  the 
American  lady  had  forged  bonds  stronger 
even  than  those  he  was  pleased  to  call 
fraternal. 

Once  fully  resolved  as  to  his  mode  of 
action,  Clifford  saw  no  good  likely  to 
accrue  from  procrastination ;  so  he  in- 
stantly set  about  making  such  arrange- 
ments as  were  requisite  previous  to  his 
departure.  For  several  reasons,  any  one 
of  them  in  itself  sufficient,  he  preferred 
running  down  to  Scotland  in  one  of  the 
coasting  smacks ;  and  it  was  while  oc- 
B  4  cupied 
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cupied  in  instituting  inquiries  on  this 
head,  that  he  casually  learned  Glen  Ey- 
nort  was  no  longer  in  London,  but  on 
his  way  to  the  North,  having  sailed  a 
day  or  two  subsequent  to  their  accidental 
rencontre.  This  information  created  no 
surprise,  until  Mac-an-Rhi,  at  their  next 
meeting,  professed  his  amazement  at  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  he  had  gone 
off,  after  giving  out  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  departure  taking  place  for 
at  least  ten  days.  The  only  reasons  he 
could  assign  for  such  an  unexpected  re- 
volution in  his  countryman's  plans  were, 
that  either  the  secret  business  which 
brought  him  to  the  metropolis  had  ad- 
mitted of  more  expeditious  arrangement 
than  he  had  anticipated,  or  else  that 
some  intelligence,  which  demanded  his 
immediate  return,  had  arrived  from  the 
Highlands.  Though  destitute  of  any 
grounds  for  the  idea,  Clifford  could  not 
divest  himself  of  a  suspicion,  that  this 
sudden  movement  was,  in  some  way  «r 

other. 
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other,  connected  with  their  meeting  in 
Hyde-park ;  but  he  did  not  promulgate 
so  vague  a  conjecture. 

When  he  waited  on  don  Rinaldo,  to 
acquaint  him,  as  far  as  was  requisite, 
with  his  projected  excursion,  the  latter 
betrayed  considerable  vexation,  though 
given  to  understand  that  there  "vvas  every 
chance  of  his  absence  being  but  tran- 
sient. They  were  alone  when  the  cir- 
cumstance was  mentioned,  and  Clifford 
could  not  help  feeling  astonished  at  his 
companion's  evident  discomposure,  and 
the  disjointed  style  in  which  he  made 
his  comments. — "  To  Scotland  ! — going 
to  Scotland,  captain  Chfford !"  ejaculated 
he;  "  that  is  very,  very  singular  in- 
deed!" 

"  The  idea  has  struck  me  somewhat 
abruptly,  I  confess,"  returned  Clifford ; 
**  nevertheless  there  is  nothing  so  sin- 
gular in  the  excursion  as  you  are  in- 
dined  to  think.  I  have  been  in  Scot- 
land before,  and  have  acquaintances 
B  5  there, 
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there,   whom    it  is  natural  enough   I 
should  wish  to  revisit." 

"  Most  certainly— natural  enough," 
observed  don  Rinaldo,  continuing  his 
incoherent  mode  of  speech.  *'  But  to 
Scotland — surely  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able !  Pray  what  part  of  that  country — 
what  friends  do  you  mean  to  visit  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  don  Rinaldo,"  was 
the  reply,  "  your  queries  find  me  so  un- 
prepared, and  come  so  thick,  that  I  pro- 
fess myself  unable  to  give  you  a  de- 
cisive answer.  That  part  of  Scotland  I 
am  most  bent  on  visiting  is  the  North 
Highlands.  As  to  the  friends,  circum- 
stances render  it  necessary  for  me  to 
maintain  an  uncivil  reserve  on  that 
head." 

"  The  North  Highlands !"  exclaimed 
don  Rinaldo — "  a  still  more  striking  co- 
incidence! I  too  have  friends  in  the 
North  Highlands,  whom  I  purpose  soon 
to  visit.  Suppose  you  defer  this  journey 
for  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to  oblige  me 

with 
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with  your  company.  I  have  several 
very  cogent  reasons  for  wishing  you  to 
delay  your  departure." 

"  I  am  grieved  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  disappointing  you,"  said  Clif- 
ford ;  **  but,  if  I  use  not  dispatch,  I  may 
endanger  the  loss  of  my  object.  There 
is,  besides,  another  cause  why  I  feel  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  your  request. 
From  the  moment  I  land  in  Scotland,  I 
mean  to  court  privacy,  and  travel  in 
such  a  manner  as  totally  precludes  all 
idea  of  having  don  Rinaldo  Marina  for 
a  companion." 

"  Well  then,"  said  don  Rinaldo,  re- 
gaining his  self-possession,  "  what  must 
be  must  be.'  A  great  many  strange 
vagaries  have,  of  late,  been  passing 
through  my  brain;  and  some  private 
business  I  have  been  engaged  in  has 
proved  so  rife  with  perplexity,  that  I 
fear  it  has  given  my  deportment  a  cold- 
ness and  estrangement  towards  you,  of 
which  my  heart  is  incapable.  However, 
B  6  all 
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all  shall  be  disclosed  in  the  long-run; 
and  if,  ere  that  time,  I  have  not  offend- 
ed past  forgiveness,  a  sufficient  apology 
made.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  must  again 
aver,  that  to  me  this  separation  seems 
to  take  place  at  an  unpropitious  mo- 
ment. I  had  many  inquiries  to  make — 
much  to  hear  explained." 

"  And  why  not  embrace  the  present 
hour  ?"  asked  Clifford,  with  surprise. 
"  Propose  your  questions,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability  I  shall  answer 
them." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  doing  all 
in  your  power  to  humour  me,"  returned 
don  Rinaldo;  "  but  the  fact  is,  I  am 
scarcely  prepared  to  commence  an  in- 
vestigation, which  must  eventually  di- 
verge into  several  distant  channels.  Par- 
don me^  my  friend,  if,  before  we  part,  I 
give  you  reason  to  suppose  that  I  have, 
without  sufficient  motive,  pried  into 
your  private  affairs.  I  have  a  trinket 
belonging  to  you  in  my  possession,  which 

it 
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it  is  requisite  I  restore.  It  is  a  locket, 
containing  two  miniatures,  which  fell 
from  your  breast,  when  you  lay  stretch- 
ed in  delirium  at  my  feet,  on  the  last  of 
those  terrible  days  we  were  exposed  to 
the  horrors  of  starvation  in  our  home- 
ward  voyage.  When  I  first  received  it 
in  charge,  the  near  prospect  of  a  terrible 
death  made  me  secure  it  without  exa- 
mination ;  and  it  was  only  this  morning 
that,  by  mere  chance,  I  discovered  that 
it  was  still  in  my  keeping,  and  came  to 
survey  attentively  the  miniatures." 

"  You  rejoice  me  exceedingly,  by  an- 
nouncing the  safety  of  that  same  bau- 
ble," exclaimed  Clifford.  "  I  appre- 
hended that  it  was  lost  for  ever,  by  hav- 
ing slipped  from  my  breast  during  my 
long  struggle  in  the  water,  after  quitting 
the  burning  ship.  It  is  a  sad,  solitary 
memorial  of  long-departed  friends ;  and 
I  welcome  it  back  to  its  resting-place,  as 
I  would  do  the  memory  of  one  of  whom 
the  grave  had  prematurely  robbed  me." 

Don 
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Don  Rinaldo  looked  at  him  stedfastly 
for  a  moment. — ''  Does  the  intimacy- 
subsisting  between  us  entitle  me  to  ask, 
from  whence  arises  this  strong  regard 
for  this  token  ?"  inquired  he.  : : 

"  From  the  most  natural  of  all  pos- 
sible sources,"  answered  Clifford — "  from 
filial  affection.  The  miniatures  are  like- 
nesses of  my  parents,  and  nought  else 
remains  on  earth  to  keep  them  green  in 
my  remembrance." 

"  Impossible !"  said  don  Rinaldo,  a 
strong  shade  of  agitation  crossing  his 
face,  as  he  emphatically  aspirated  the 
word.  He  paused  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  resumed — "  Pardon  me,  cap- 
tain Clifford,  for  I  am  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  the  persons 
here  portrayed  than  you  can  well  sup- 
pose. I  knew  both  intimately,  and,  in 
consequence  of  that  knowledge,  hesitate 
not  to  declare  that  you  cannot  be  their 
son." 

«  Don  Rinaldo,"  returned  Clifford, 

gravely, 
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gravely,  "  I  respect  you  too  highly  to 
call  in  question  the  motives  that  impel 
you  to  make  this  assertion ;  but  I  must 
not  allow  my  deference  for  your  cha- 
racter to  induce  me  to  countenance  a  mis- 
take so  gross.  My  family- history  is  a 
theme  I  hold  it  a  duty  never  to  touch 
on  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it — so  let  the 
subject  go  to  rest.  The  persons  whose 
features  are  delineated  on  this  ivory 
have  been  long  dead  and  gone;  they 
were  unfortunate,  and  perhaps  not  al- 
together blameless.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  their  memory  is  too  sacred  to  the 
orphan  they  left  behind  them,  to  be 
lightly  raked  up  to  satisfy  idle  curiosity. 
Rest  assured  that  these  are  not  the  linea- 
ments of  those  individuals  you  alluded 
to,  but  that  your  imagination  has  merely 
been  led  astray  by  some  casual  resem- 
blance." 

While  he  was  speaking,  his  audita 
stood  scanning  his  features  with  deep 
intensity ;  and  when  he  concluded,  said 

ly.  —"You 
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— "  You  are  angry  with  me,  I  fear ;  yet, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  occasioning  fur- 
ther displeasure,  I  must  persist.  From 
whom  did  you  receive  these  minia- 
tures ?" 

"  From  my  nearest  existing  kinsman, 
John  CHfford,  of  Bilton  Grange,  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,"  answered 
Clifford,  with  something  of  irascibility 
in  his  manner.  "  He  was  my  mother's 
half-brother,  the  only  man  who  had  the 
humanity  to  give  me  protection  when 
she  died — the  parent  by  adoption,  who 
gave  me  a  name,  when  it  was  hardly 
known  what  patronymic  I  was  entitled 
to  assume;  in  short,  the  person  whose 
heir  I  might  have  been,  had  not  the  hot 
spirit  of  youth  refused  to  assimilate  with 
the  cold  narrow  prejudices  of  age." 

Don  Rinaldo  started  forward  several 
steps,  and  raised  his  arm  with  wild  ges- 
ticulation, as  he  repeated  the  name  of 
John  CUfFord,  of  Bilton  Grange.—."  Bear 
with  me,  my  friend,"   said  he,   when 

somewhat 
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somewhat  recomposed.  "  Your  tale,  and 
that  name,  bring  to  recollection  days 
and  scenes  which  have  long,  long  passed 
away,  and  conjoin  to  nourish  fancies,  for 
which  I  apprehend  there  is  no  sober 
foundation.  Is  Clifford  of  Bilton  Grange 
still  in  existence  ?" 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  infer  otherwise," 
was  the  reply.  "  A  few  weeks  before  I 
left  England  for  South  America,  he  was 
in  good  health ;  and  if,  as  philosophers 
aver,  temperance  prolongs  life,  he  had 
no  reason  to  dread  premature  dissolu- 
tion. But  time  presses — so  I  must  de- 
part. When  I  return  from  my  northern 
jaunt,  I  trust  we  shall,  to  more  purpose, 
discuss  a  subject,  which  is  beginning  to 
perplex  me  without  enlightening  you." 

"  Well,"  said  don  Rinaldo,  "  I  will 
not  persist  in  giving  you  cause  of  an- 
noyance. After  all,  I  may  be  the  sport 
of  an  idle  dream ;  at  all  events,  it  is  evi- 
dent I  must  seek  for  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  in   another  quarter.     Go,  my 

young 
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young  friend,  and  God  prosper  you  in 
whatever  you  may  engage !  We  may 
meet  in  Scotland,  or  we  may  not ;  but 
remember  that  it  is  always  in  your  power 
to  find  me  out,  while  I  have  no  similar 
power  in  regard  to  you.  1  might  have 
been  more  explicit — but  no  matter.  For 
the  present,  fare  ye  well !" 

Clifford  made  a  few  unimportant  ob- 
servations, and,  after  donna  Inez  had 
added  her  best  wishes  for  his  welfare  to 
those  of  her  father,  took  his  leave.  That 
same  afternoon  he  went  on  board  the 
packet,  in  which  he  had  secured  his  pas- 
sage to  Aberdeen ;  and  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  she  cleared  the  river,  and 
stood  northward  with  a  favourable 
breeze. 

The  voyage  was  as  prosperous  and  as 
expeditious  as  he  could  desire,  and  un- 
varied by  any  incident  worthy  of  record. 
From  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  as  she 
swiftly  sped  over  the  curling  billows,  he 
hailed  the  headlands  of  Northumberland, 

and 
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and  the  village  in  which  he  had  passed 
his  boyhood.  He  could  even  descry  the 
chimneys  of  the  Grange ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  forbidding  character  of  his 
uncle,  experienced  a  sensation  of  regret 
that  he  was  forced  to  hurry  onward, 
ignorant  whether  he  was  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  Don  Rinaldo's  singular 
behaviour,  in  their  last  interview,  came 
to  his  recollection  at  the  same  time,  but 
only,  as  usual,  to  puzzle  and  perplex. 
He  felt  inclined  to  regret  having  so  ab- 
ruptly brought  the  conversation  to  a 
termination,  but  consoled  himself  with 
the  idea,  that  when  they  again  met, 
every  circumstance  connected  with  his 
(don  Rinaldo's)  acquaintance  with  his 
parents  should  be  minutely  investigated, 
however  averse  his  feelings  might  be  to 
the  duty.  >n 

On  landing  at  Aberdeen,  none  of 
those  agreeable  sensations  which  man 
generally  experiences  on  revisiting  a 
country  in  which,  years  before,  he  has 

sojourned. 
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sojourned,  occupied  his  breast.  To  him 
Scotland  had  been  a  land  of  disaster ; 
and  excepting  the  image  of  Lillias  Mac- 
ara,  such  as  he  had  formerly  known 
her,  retrospection  had  nothing  pleasant ' 
to  dwell  on.  Now  that  he  had  actually^ 
entered  on  his  Quixotic  enterprise,  he  * 
felt  much  more  inclined  to  question  its 
propriety  than  while  it  was  merely  in 
contemplation  ;  for  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself,  that,  in  the  world's  opinion, 
he  must  be  held  manifestly  blameable  in 
interfering  in  the  private  concerns  of  a 
family,  with  which  his  name  had  for- 
merly been  so  darkly  conjoined.  To 
counterbalance  this,  Lillias  rose  on  his 
fancy  the  victim  of  inhuman  persecu- 
tion; and  of  that  persecution  he,  and'^ 
he  alone,  was  the  original,  though  in- 
nocent, cause.  His  heart  smote  him 
severely,  when  he  recalled  to  mind  how 
often,  in  his  blind  ignorance,  he  had 
driven  her  from  his  memory,  as  one 
barely  entitled  to  a  kind  thought ;  how, 

in 
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in  imagining  it  possible  that  she  had  be- 
come the  wife  of  Glen  Eynort,  he  had 
tacitly  proclaimed  her  an  apostate  to  all 
those  noble  sentiments  with  which,  at 
one  time,  he  had  proved  her  bosom  to 
be  stored.  He  failed  not  to  remember, 
that  during  the  long  interval  that  had 
elapsed  since  their  separation,  if  not  ac- 
tually happy,  he  had  not  been  decidedly 
miserable.  He  had  been  hunting  out 
amusement  where  he  listed,  while  she 
was  pining  in  solitude,  and  suffering  un- 
commiserated ;  perhaps  experiencing  in 
reality  that  dreary  night  of  the  mind, 
with  which  rumour  said  she  was  af- 
flicted. 

Occupied  by  such  cogitations,  there 
was  no  inducement  for  him  to  waste 
time  at  the  port  where  he  disembarked ; 
he  therefore  threw  himself  into  the  mail, 
and  pushed  on  for  Inverness.  The  first 
thing  that  roused  him  from  the  deep  fit 
of  abstraction  into  which  he  was  plun- 
ged, was  his  descrying,  towards  evening, 

the 
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the  distant  mountains  of  Ross- shire.  It 
was  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the  country 
was  beginning  to  assume  that  sombre 
aspect  which  announces  the  approach  of 
winter.  Though  not  quite  leafless,  the 
trees  were  in  part  dismantled  of  their 
foliage;  and  wherever  they  skirted  the 
road,  the  rustle  of  leaves,  as  when  newly 
strewn,  was  heard  among  the  horses 
feet.  The  fields  no  longer  presented 
the  rich  yellow  sheaf,  or  resounded  with 
the  joyous  chants  of  the  reaper,  as  the 
waving  corn  fell  beneath  his  sickle ;  for 
the  husbandman  had,  several  weeks  be- 
fore, gathered  in  the  harvest;  and  the 
piles  of  fleecy  clouds,  topping  Ben  Wy- 
vis,  intimated  that  it  was  fortunate  he 
was  independent  of  the  weather.  The 
close  of  autumn  is,  to  most  people,  a 
period  of  reflection ;  and  situated  as  he 
was,  Clifford  could  not  prevent  his  mind 
from  being  affected,  by  observing  Nature 
slowly  laying  aside  her  summer  raiment, 
for  the  Weak,  unseemly  garb  of  winter ; 

he 
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he  therefore  felt  relieved  when  night- 
fall precluded  moralizing  comparisons. 
It  was  a  late  hour  when  he  reached  In- 
verness, and  fatigue  immediately  drove 
him  to  bed,  but  "  not  to  sleep."  There 
are  moods  of  the  mind  which  render 
sleep  impossible,  however  wearied  the 
body — when  the  activity  of  thought  will 
not  be  cheated  into  repose,  even  though 
the  drowsy  god  does  condescend  to  pay 
a  transient  visit. 

ic 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  Quillin  are  sleeping ! 
Farewell  the  bright  eyes  on  the  Dun  that  are  weeping ! 
Farewell,  lonely  Skye,  to  lake,  mountain,  and  river ! 
Macleod  may  return,  but  Macrimmon  shall  never  ! 

*  *  »  * 

Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Macrimmon's  bewailing 
Be  heard,  when  the  Gael  on  exile  are  sailing; 
Dear  land  !  to  the  shores,  whence  unwilling  we  sever, 
Return,  return,  return  shall  we  never ! 

From  the  Gaelic. 

Having  thus  reached  Inverness,  Clif- 
ford, in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  ac- 
tion he  had  chalked  out,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis, as  far  as  regarded  his  apparel. 
To  make  his  appearance  in  Glen  Kira- 
mon  in  his  proper  habiliments,  was  to 
invite  immediate  detection,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  occasion  the  frustration  of 

the 
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the  object  he  had  in  view ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  assume  the  dress  of  a  ma- 
riner, and  to  satisfy  all  inquisitive  people 
with  the  tale  of  his  being  a  native  of 
Orkney,  who  had  suffered  shipwreck  to 
the  southward,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  find  his  way  home.  By  this  means 
he  trusted  not  only  to  account,  in  a 
probable  manner,  for  his  appearance  in  a 
remote  district,  but  also  to  find  access 
into  the  castle  itself,  should  he  be  un- 
able to  gain  the  information  he  sought 
by  any  other  method.  True  it  was  that 
many  chances  existed  of  his  being  found 
out  in  some  inconsistency,  should  he  be 
narrowly  questioned ;  but  he  relied  much 
on  the  hope  that  this  would  not  occur ; 
at  all  events,  he  could  fix  on  no  other 
plan  apparently  so  feasible. 

Having  brought  from  London  a  dis- 
guise sufficient  for  his  purpose,  nothing 
remained  to  be  done  but  to  assume  it, 
and  take  to  the  mountains.  In  order 
that  he  might  occasion  as  little  specula- 
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tion  as  possible,  he  sent  for  the  landlord 
of  the  inn  at  which  he  slept ;  and  after 
discharging  his  bill,  stated  that  he  was 
about  to  set  out  on  a  pedestrian  ramble 
of  a  few  days  continuance,  and  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  him  for  taking 
charge  of  what  luggage  he  might  find  it 
impracticable  to  carry  with  him.  This 
the  landlord  readily  promised  to  do,  and 
even  carried  his  kindness  so  far  as  ta 
enumerate,  in  a  rather  prolix  manner, 
the  many  interesting  spots  it  became 
him,  as  an  admirer  of  the  wonderful  and 
picturesque,  to  visit.  An  equivocal 
smile  was  all  the  acknowledgment  mine 
host  got  for  his  trouble ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  a  marvellous  description  of  Loch 
Wain,  a  lake  in  the  wilds  of  Ross-shire, 
said  to  remain  perpetually  frozen*,  he 

was 

*  This  small  lake  is  described  as  deep  sunk  in  the 
bosom  of  lofty  mountains,  and  jresentiug  a  crust  of  ice 
throughout  the  year,  only  a  small  portion  of  one  side 
confessing  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun.  It  lies  about 
forty  miles  westward  of  Beauley. — Vide  Statistical  Ae^ 
C9unt, 
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was  unceremoniously  dismissed.  The 
moment  he  got  quit  of  him,  Clifford 
commenced  the  work  of  transformation, 
and  was  quickly  metamorphosed  into 
the  wandering  castaway.  Such  articles 
85  he  found  it  necessary  to  dispense  with 
were  thrown  into  a  trunk,  there  to  re- 
main until  he  thought  proper  to  reclaim 
them ;  and  this  done,  he  walked  forth 
into  the  street,  and,  at  a  hurried  pace, 
quitted  Inverness,  and  bent  his  way  to- 
wards the  western  hills. 

When  by  any  chance  a  man  is  com- 
pelled to  assume  a  costume  new  and  in- 
congruous, he  invariably  looks  like  a 
fool,  and  imagines  that  every  one  he  en- 
counters scans  him  with  a  suspicious  and 
questioning  glance.  So  was  it  with  Clif- 
ford. He  crept  onward  as  though  he 
had  committed  some  act  hostile  to  the 
laws,  and  fancied  he  could  descry  an 
expressive  sneer  at  the  futility  of  his 
attempts  at  concealment  in  every  eye. 
Owing  to  this  want  of  confidence  in  his 
c  2  disguise. 
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disguise,  it  required  some  resolution  be- 
fore he  could  bring  himself  to  inter- 
rogate any  countryman  regarding  the 
hamlet  at  Ardgy,  being  anxious  to  learn 
if  it  still  contained  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment for  travellers.  The  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative,  coupled  wdth  the  in- 
formation, that  the  obsequious  Murdoch 
Bain  still  officiated  as  master  of  the  ce- 
remonies ;  and  the  fictitious  sailor  deter- 
mined on  making  it  his  headquarters 
for  the  night. 

Notwithstanding  the  day  was  plea- 
sant and  mild  for  the  season,  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  it ;  for  every  fea- 
ture of  the  country  over  which  he  ne- 
cessarily passed,  served  to  recall  to  mind 
the  dismal  aspect  the  future  wore  at  the 
time  he  last  beheld  it.  As  he  slowly 
strode  down  the  gentle  slope  by  which 
Ardgy  was  approached,  it  seemed  as 
though  it  were  but  yesterday  that  Loch- 
ullin  first  pointed  out  its  humble  roofs 
to   his  notice.     The   "  change-house,'^ 

perched 
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perched  snugly  on  its  green  knoll,  with 
the  cluster  of  huts  adjacent,  beautifully 
reflected  in  the  glassy  bosom  of  the 
lake — the  curling  smoke  that  rose  from 
the  chimney  spread,  in  white  wavy 
lines,  over  the  deep  birch-wood  that 
clothed  part  of  the  hill  he  was  descend- 
ing— the  jocund  voices  of  a  troop  of 
children,  w^ho  ran  in  noisy  play  round 
the  small  tenements — all  conjoined  to 
increase  the  deception.  But  w^here  was 
the  friendly  hand  that,  on  that  evening, 
directed  his  glance?  where  the  warm 
heart  that  nourished,  not  only  affection 
for  him,  but  goodwill  to  all  mankind  ? 
Seven  years  of  slumber  in  the  grave  had 
more  than  sufficed  to  render  them  un- 
distinguishable  dust,  and  all  that  ima- 
gination could  picture  was  the  few  dis- 
jointed bones,  which  might  yet  remain 
unconsumed  within  the  mouldering 
boards  that  formed  his  coffin. 

These   thoughts    (and   where   is   the 

breast  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or  other, 
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been  similarly  occupied  ?)  prevented  him 
from  noticing,  until  he  was  in  the  act 
of  ascending  the  hillock  on  which  the 
inn  stood,  that  several  symptoms  exist- 
ed of  it  being  a  busy  time  with  honest 
Murdoch  Bain.  In  front  of  the  house 
stood  several  humble  vehicles,  such  as 
are  in  use  amongst  the  peasantry  of  the 
remote  Highland  districts ;  a  few  lean 
shelties  were  browsing  near  by,  and 
groups  of  country  people,  male  and  fe- 
male, continually  passing  and  repassing 
between  the  dwelling  and  the  offices. 
Clifford,  as  he  scanned  the  faces  of  such 
as  chanced  to  pass  as  he  approached  the 
door,  conjectured,  from  the  sedate  and 
melancholy  cast  one  and  all  betrayed, 
that  they  were  occupied  in  the  sad  duty 
of  conveying  the  remains  of  some  re- 
gretted personage  to  their  last  receptacle ; 
and  this  idea  was  countenanced  by  the 
sighs  and  smothered  lamentations  that 
assailed  his  ears,  as  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  threshold,  though  he  was  somewhat 

astonished 
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astonished  to  hear  these  suddenly  fol- 
lowed by  a  loud  peal  of  revelry  and 
laughter  from  a  different  part  of  the 
building.  He  hung  back  for  a  moment, 
dubious  whether  to  advance  or  retreat, 
when  the  creeping  figure  of  mine  host 
himself  emerged  from  the  murky  pas- 
sage, and  kindly  invited  him  to  enter. 
He  was  the  same  withered-faced,  moon- 
eyed,  servile  man  of  former  years ;  and 
while  he  rubbed  his  hands,  in  token  of 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  see  a  new 
customer  arrive,  he  indulged  in  a  scru- 
tiny of  his  lineaments,  which  the  other 
thought  impertinent;  and  as  he  con- 
cluded, made  use  of  a  forcible  exclama- 
tion in  Gaelic,  which,  without  being 
thoroughly  understood,  went  to  raise 
disagreeable  suspicions  in  him  whose 
physiognomy  drew  it  forth.  Had  the 
latter  been  in  a  mood  for  close  observa- 
tion, he  would  have  more  than  suspect- 
ed that  the  Highlander,  accustomed  to 
remark  particularly  every  new  face,  and, 
c  4  like 
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like  the  generality  of  his  countrymen, 
endowed  with  a  retentive  memory,  had 
at  once  penetrated  through  his  disguise, 
and  detected  him  as  a  personage  whose 
tale  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  almost 
every  visitor  resorting  to  Ardgy.  To 
such  as  are  in  the  habit  of  daily  seeing 
hundreds  of  strange  countenances  pass 
in  review  before  them,  this  may  appear 
incredible,  yet  similar  tenacity  of  recol- 
lection is  a  talent  with  which  almost 
every  Scottish  mountaineer  is  gifted. 
With  few  external  objects  to  distract 
the  eye,  or  clog  the  mind,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  look  to  the  past  for  amuse- 
ment; thus  incidents,  trivial  in  them- 
selves, are  deeply  impressed  on  the  me- 
mory, and  faces,  which  in  the  common 
round  of  society  would  not  have  claim- 
ed a  thought,  traced  out  in  lines  never 
to  be  effaced. 

Murdoch  seemed  thrown  into  a  good 
deal  of  perplexity  by  the  discovery  he 
had  made ;  for  to  be  detected  in  a  dis- 
guise 
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^uise  has  always  more  or  less  of  a  si- 
nister look,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceived 
to  imply  designs  which  dare  not  openly 
be  put  in  execution. — "  Her  sell  pe 
<jome  at  a  vera  pad  time,"  said  he,  in  his 
broken  dialect,  and  combing  his  matted 
carroty  pole  with  his  fingers  as  he 
^poke ;  "  put  she  pe  as  welcome  as  ta 
summer  for  all  tat ;  only,  py  her  leave, 
ta  hoose  is  choak  full  to  ta  vera  toor." 
i-  "  You  will  surely  find  some  corner 
into  which  I  can  squeeze  myself,"  ob- 
served CHfFord.  "  I  have  walked  far, 
and  require  both  refreshment  and  rest 
before  I  can  proceed  on  my  journey." 

"No  doot,  no  doot,"  returned  Mur- 
doch, still  endeavouring  to  dissipate  his 
perplexity,  by  smoothing  down  his  ra- 
velled locks;  "  and  may  pe  she'll  pe 
pleased  to  step  in  peside  ta  shentleman 
drover  and  her  friends,  tat  pe  singing  so 
merrily,  till  tere's  time  to  clear  oot  ta 
ped-room.  She'll  soon  pe  finding  tern 
ia  prime  of  goot  fellows,  so  pe  as  she  pe 
c  5  no 
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no  dotty,  put  fills  ta  stoup  in  turn,  and 
keeps  ta  lilt  agoing.  Tere  noo,  ta  jolty 
callants,  if  tere  no  singing  ta  pravest 
sang  tat  ever  eamie  fv&e  ta  Lowlands ! 
Ocb,  och !  it  wants  put  Hob  Downe  pack 
frae  ta  grave,  Got  rest  him !  for  to  be 
putting  it  in  Gaelic ;  and,  py  her  leave, 
it  would  pe  ta  prothiest  rant  tat's  sung 
petween  tis  and  Spey !" 

Murdoch  followed  up  this  eulogium 
by  chiming  in  with  the  measure  of  the 
tune,  while  the  unseen  Lowlander  roar- 
ed out,  with  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor, 

"  The  Gordon  is  gude  in  a  hurry, 

And  Campbell  is  steel  to  the  bane; 
And  Grant,  and  Mackenzie,  and  Murray, 

And  Cameron,  will  hurkle  to  nane. 
The  Stuart  is  sturdy  and  wannel, 

And  sae  is  Macleod  and  Mackay, 
And  I,  their  gude  brither  Macdonald, 

Shall  never  be  last  in  the  fray." 

A  boisterous  chorus  and  loud  applause 
from  the  topers  within  succeeded,  after 
which  a  tremendous  thumping  on  the 

table 


table  infonned  mine  host  that  his  ser- 
vices were  required.  The  song  and  the 
usquebaugh  had  run  out  together,  and 
before  the  drover  could  moisten  his 
husky  throat,  it  was  necessary  the  cann 
should  be  replenished. 

JNlurdoch  called  on  his  handmaid  to 
attend  to  the  company  in  the  parlour, 
and  again  recommended  Clifford  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  party ;  but  the  latter 
saw  nothing  in  their  outrageous  mirth 
to  induce  his  compliance. — "  I  mil  not 
interrupt  their  harmony,"  said  he,  "  but 
much  rather  put  up  with  inferior  ac- 
commodation in  a  different  quarter.  Is 
there  no  empty  space  whatever  within 
your  walls  ?" 

"  Ta  teevil  shoot  her  nose  intell't  if 
tere  pe!"  replied  Murdoch.  "  Ta  trovers 
are  in  ta  parlour— ta  kitchen  pe  crammed 
to  ta  vera  mou — ta  ped-closet,  tat  pe 
kept  for  shentle  fouks  since  ta  roof  fell 
down  in  ta  pig  room,  pe  rinning  ower 
wi'  women ;  and  it  will  pe  taking  some 
c  6  time. 
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time,  py  her  leave,  pefore  tey  can  pe 
turned  out — ta  parn  pe  full,  ta  staple 
pe  full,  ta  pyre  pe  full,  ta  whole  clachan 
pe  full  of  ta  Glen  Himmon  men,  tere 
wives  and  tere  childer." 

"  The  Glen  Rimmon  men !"  repeated 
Clifford ;  "  and  may  I  ask  what  brings 
them  hither  in  such  a  multitude  ?" 

"  Poverty  and  a  hard-hearted  chief- 
tain," answered  Murdoch.  "  Ta  Clan 
Rioman  will  soon  pe  cutting  trees  in  ta 
woods  of  America.  Ta  pest  half  have 
peen  gone  ower  ta  sea  long  ago,  and  ta 
ship  tat  carries  ta  rest  frae  hame  and 
frae  coimtry  rides  in  ta  pay  of  Cromarty 
at  tis  plessid  moment.  If  ta  shentleman 
trover  would  pe  stopping  his  rant  for  a 
while,  hersel  might  hear  some  of  ta  wo- 
men poddies  sobbing  in  ta  neuks  of  ta 
bield,  or  may  pe  crooning  ta  old  lament, 
*  Cha  till,  cha  till,  clia  till  sin  tuile'' 

''  I  do  hear  sounds  of  grief  issuing 
from  some  part  of  the  house,"  said  Clif- 
ford; "  yet,  if  you  engage  to  set  about 

clearing 
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clearing  the  bed-closet  for  me,  I  do  not 
heed  if  I,  for  a  time,  join  company  with 
the  emigrants  in  the  kitchen.  A  weary- 
man  is  glad  to  rest  him  anywhere,  and 
I  dare  say  I  shall  find  myself  more  at 
home  among  the  Glen  Rimmon  men, 
than  if  I  went  to  intrude  on  these  jolly 
topers  in  the  parlour." 

On  hearing  this,  IMurdoch  imme- 
diately led  the  way  into  the  quietest, 
but  not  the  least  crowded,  end  of  his 
dwelling;  for  while  the  great  body  of 
the  wanderers  had  been  divided  amongst 
the  outhouses  and  neighbouring  huts,  a 
considerable  number  had  been  admitted 
into  the  kitchen  of  the  inn,  partly  on 
account  of  their  more  evident  necessities, 
partly  in  consequence  of  prior  acquaint- 
ance with  the  family.  Clifford  found 
those  assembled  round  the  hearth  chiefly 
women  and  children,  the  men  having 
contented  themselves  with  more  hum- 
ble accommodations.  Sadness  sat  on 
every  countenance ;  yet,  with  that  civi- 
lity 
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lity  natural  to  the  Highlander,  they  si- 
multaneously rose  on  the  appearance  of 
a  stranger,  and  tendered  him  the  prin- 
cipal seat.  Clifford  took  his  place 
amongst  them  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible ;  and  seeing  him  occupied  in 
satisfying  his  appetite,  they  quickly  for- 
got his  presence,  and  relapsed  into  the 
dogged  gloom  of  bitter,  unaffected  wo. 
Such  conversation  as  was  carried  on  was 
in  their  native  tongue,  and  consequently 
almost  unintelligible  to  him ;  for  he  had 
forgot  the  few  words  of  Gaelic  he  had 
learned  during  his  former  sojourn  in  the 
Highlands :  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  tone  of  misery  that  had  infected 
every  voice,  or  the  heavy  sighs  that  sur- 
charged every  bosom.  Many  a  sun- 
brow^ned  and  care-furrowed  brow  was 
turned  towards  heaven  in  silent  implora- 
tion,  and  it  seemed  as  though  each  sad, 
and,  in  most  instances,  prematurely- 
wrinkled  face,  had  an  expression  of  aw- 
ful conviction,  that  the  Almighty,  whoril 

they 
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they  addressed,  would  neither  fail  to 
avenge  them,  nor  leave  them  to  perish 
in  the  desert.  In  the  visage  of  one  old 
woman,  in  particular,  this  was  most  strik- 
ingly portrayed  ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing conspicuously  affecting  in  the  un- 
happy restlessness  with  which  she  alter- 
nately  rose  and  sat  down,  and  between 
whiles  kissed  an  infant  that  lay  asleep 
in  her  shrivelled  arms.  Some  casual  ex- 
clamation that  fell  from  her  informed 
Clifford  that  she  spoke  English,  and  her 
profound  grief  induced  him  to  offer  a 
few  words  of  consolation,  by  remarking, 
that  though  the  act  of  separation  from 
their  country  was  unquestionably  pain- 
ful, yet,  along  with  her  friends,  she 
might  eventually  come  to  rejoice  at  the 
circumstance,  in  finding  that  it  had 
paved  the  way  to  comparative  comfort 
and  affluence.  He  had  been  a  wanderer 
himself,  he  added,  and  from  experience 
could  aver,  that  there  were  worse  coun- 
tries 
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tries  in  the  world  for  the  virtuous  and 
industrious  than  Canada. 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  replied  the  woman, 
who  spoke  remarkably  well  for  her  sta- 
tion. "  We  fear  not  the  country  we  go 
to,  for  it  has  been  long  known  to  the 
Highlander,  through  the  friends  whom 
griping  hard-hearted  men  have,  from 
time  to  time,  driven  from  their  fathers' 
homes.  Clan  after  clan  disappeared 
around  us,  but  we  only  crouched  the 
more  happily  round  our  own  hearths; 
for  never — never  did  we  expect  likewise 
to  see  the  evil  day.  But  it  has  come 
at  last,  and  the  lament  of  Clan  Rioman 
has  already  startled  the  deer  on  Scour 
Vuillin." 

"  Sir  Colin  INIacrimmon  had  formerly 
the  name  of  being  a  generous  and  fa- 
therly chief,"  said  Clifford,  willing  to 
draw  her  into  further  conversation. 
*'  He  was  justly  proud  of  his  clan,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  strongly  attached  to 

those 
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those  ancient  customs  which  bade  him 
cherish  it.  Considering  all  *this,  I  am 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  he 
could  bring  his  mind  to  drive  his  people 
into  banishment." 

"  Sir  Colin  is  in  his  dotage,"  returned 
the  woman,  with  asperity,  "  and  sits  as 
nobody  in  his  own  halls.  The  adder, 
that  has  coiled  himself  round  his  heart, 
has  taught  him  to  hate  his  people,  and 
age  has  driven  from  his  mind  all  recol- 
lection of  their  constant  devotion  to  him 
and  his  race.  The  blood  of  the  proudest 
of  his  forefathers  flows  in  the  veins  of 
the  meanest  man  he  has  this  day  turned 
on  the  wide  world,  as  well  as  in  his 
own ;  and  the  time  has  been,  when  the 
chieftains  of  JNIacrimmon  were  right 
glad  to  call  it  to  remembrance.  Many 
an  eye  younger  than  mine  saw  leave  the 
Highlands,  at  JNIacrimmon's  beck,  the 
bravest  regiment  that  ever  served  chief 
or  king.  Where  then  was  the  tenant 
that  withheld  his  son  ?  where  the  clans- 
man 
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man  that  refused  to  put  on  the  war- 
livery,  when  the  chief  commanded  ?  I 
too,  like  many  a  foolish  mother,  gave  a 
son.  The  pride  of  our  glens  marched 
to  the  wars — we  heard  that  they  fought, 
in  strange  and  far-off  countries,  as  be- 
came their  name;  but  we  never  saw 
them  return.  If  a  few  did  outlive  the 
battle  and  come  back,  what  were  they? 
Wretches  cut  and  hashed  in  lith  and 
limb,  to  whom  life  itself  was  a  burden, 
€iv  discontented  sinners,  who  took  no 
pleasure  in  their  father's  house.  When 
I  saw  such  men  as  these  return  amongst 
us,  I  down  on  my  knees,  and  thanked 
my  God  that  he  had  decreed  my  son 
should  be  of  the  number  the  battle  de- 
stroyed. It  was  a  hard  time  for  the 
country,  yet,  one  and  all,  w^e  blamed  not, 
but  still  blessed  our  chief.  But  now  he 
has  set  a  wicked  taskmaster  over  us — a 
man  such  as  made  the  children  of  Israel, 
when  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  lift  their 
voices  to  the  Most  High.     It  was  not 

enough 
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enough  that  we  gave  those  sons,  who 
were  to  uphold  us  in  age,  to  die  for  the 
chieftain's  honour,  trusting  that  he  would 
look  to  support  the  aged  tree,  when  the 
saplings  vv^ere  cut  down.  We  must  be 
rooted  out,  branch  and  stem — must  leave 
the  roofs  under  which  we  were  born,  the 
graves  of  our  forbeirs,  the  church  in 
which  we  have  so  often  prayed  toHeaven 
for  a  blessing  on  our  chief,  to  go  where 
we  know  not— to  where  we  shall  find  no 
bield  save  the  open  sky— no  graves  but 
those  of  the  stranger — no  church  but  the 
heart !" 

"  And  whom  may  the  taskmaster  be, 
of  whom  you  so  bitterly  complain  ?"  in- 
quired Clifford,  though  already  suffi- 
ciently enlightened,  in  his  own  mind,  to 
need  no  explanation. 

"  Ninian  of  Glen  Eynort,"  answered 
the  woman,  "  the  future  heir  and  chief 
of  Clan  Rioman,  but  the  worst  curse 
that  ever  the  enemy  sent  to  scourge  it. 
His  mean,  greedy  heart  could  not  bear 

to 
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to  see  a  people  happy  and  contented 
with  the  bields  and  the  customs  of  their 
forefathers.  He  must  turn  the  lazy 
HigJilander,  as  he  calls  us  (shame  be 
on  his  ill-spoken  tongue !)  to  the  door, 
and  bring  the  Southron  to  build,  to 
plough,  and  to  reap.  True,  true,  he 
offered  us  a  home;  but  where  had  he 
placed  it  ?  in  what  manner  did  he  mean 
us  to  gain  our  bread  ?  We  were  to  be 
driven,  like  cattle,  into  a  new  clachan 
he  has  built  on  the  shores  of  LochuUin, 
far,  far  away  from  Macrimmon's  coun- 
try, and  were  to  drag  the  mouthful, 
that  kept  us  alive,  from  the  cold  salt 
sea.  But  never,  never  shall  he  see  boat 
rowed,  or  net  spread,  by  the  Clan  Hio- 
man.  Much  rather  will  we  lie  down 
and  die  in  the  woods  of  America.  The 
Lochullin  men  too  will  to  the  West, 
when  he  drives  them  out,  and  with 
them  goes  the  sturdiest  of  the  Gael." 

"  Hersel  pe  speaking  Got's  truth,"  ob- 
served Murdoch  Bain,  whose  ear  had 

caught 
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caught  the  concludmg  sentence.  "  Ta 
stoutest  lads  in  ta  Highlands  are  ta 
Lochullin  men.  Och,  och !  ta  are  as 
prave  as  her  own  earns,  and  as  stiff  as 
her  own  rocks  !  Hersel  has  seen  a  Loch- 
ullin man  pe  supping  usquebaugh,  in 
place  of  milk,  to  her  porridge  in  ta 
morn  in." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  interrupted  the  woman, 
starting  from  a  transient  reverie,  and 
taking  no  heed  of  IMurdoch's  compli- 
ment to  the  Lochullin  men.  "  The 
Gael  gives  place  to  the  stranger,  but  the 
time  may  come,  when  the  cotter's  bield 
may  be  missed  from  the  brae  by  those 
now  readiest  to  rive  it  down.  Glen 
Eynort  has  a  heart  of  iron,  and  a  hand 
so  red,  that  the  whole  water  of  the  seas 
we  are  to  cross  would  not  wash  it  white. 
He  knows  that  there  are  many  of  Clan 
Rioman,  that  rather  than  sit  chief  in 
Dun  Rimmon,  with  his  crimes  to  ac- 
count for,  w^ould  far  sooner  be  the 
houseless  wretch  I  now  am,  with  scarce 

strength 
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strength  to  drag  my  feckless  bones  to 
the  far-away  grave  he  has  dug  for  them. 
At  this  breast  I  nursed  Unn  Macara, 
the  granddaughter  of  our  chief,  the 
wife  that  sleeps  in  Glen  Eynort's  bosom ; 
and  on  this  account,  even  when  banish- 
ment was  threatened  to  all  around  me, 
I  still  thought  that  me  and  mine  would 
be  spared.  But  no,  no !  In  these  dole- 
ful times,  the  rich  seem  to  think  that 
the  poor  clansman  has  no  more  right  to 
have  human  feeling  than  the  beast  that 
perish.  When  I  implored,  on  my  knees, 
that  our  bothy  might  be  spared ;  that  I, 
a  lonely  widow,  might  be  left  to  die 
vmder  the  roof  beneath  which  my  pa- 
rents died,  and  my  children  were  born ; 
and  that  I  might  not  see  my  daughter 
and  her  bairns  driven  to  another  land,  I 
implored  in  vain :  the  hearts  of  those  at 
whose  feet  I  pleaded  were  shut.  True 
it  is,  and  I  will  not  go  to  deny  it,  that 
my  own  miserable  corpse  was  promised 
a  resting-place  in  the  same  kirk-yard 

with 
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with  my  forbeirs;  but  what  were  the 
terms?  That  I  should  let  my  daughter, 
and  my  daughter's  bairns,  follow  their 
lazy,  good-for-nothing  father  (for  so 
they  called  him  to  my  face)  to  America, 
and  throw  myself  entirely  on  the  lady's 
charity.  From  that  moment  I  was  as 
dumb  as  if  God  had  smitten  me,  and  in 
the  same  hour  that  I  turned  my  back 
on  it,  the  burning  peat  was  stuffed  un- 
der the  thatch  of  our  dwelling.  Glen 
Eynort  has  brought  down  on  his  own 
head  the  malisons  of  many,  whose  best 
blessings  he  might  easily  have  earned ; 
yet  still  he  prospers.  Has  God  forgotten 
the  poor  man,  that  the  sun  still  shines 
so  warmly  on  his  oppressors  ?" 

As  if  she  found  relief  in  thus  venting 
her  affliction  in  words,  the  speaker  would 
wilhngly  have  continued  to  pour  her 
plaints  into  Clifford's  ear,  had  they  not 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  by  ]\Iur- 
doch  informing  his  guest  that  the  bed- 
doset  was  ready  for  his  reception,  pro- 
vided 
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vided  he  still  preferred  retiring  to  it,  in- 
stead of  spending  a  social  hour  with  the 
drover  and  his  friends,  whose  convivia- 
lity had  as  yet  suffered  no  decrease. 
Clifford  accordingly  removed  into  the 
little  cell  in  which  he  was  to  sleep ;  and 
though  he  neither  found  the  fusty  air 
nor  confinement  agreeable,  still  felt  thank- 
ful that  he  had  a  partition  between  him 
and  the  drunken  brawlers  in  the  parlour. 
The  partition  was  in  a  state  sufficiently 
dilapidated  to  admit  of  his  hearing 
every  word  that  the  bacchanalians  ut- 
tered— a  great  misfortune  to  a  drowsy 
man;  but  trusting  that  their  orgies 
would  soon  come  to  a  conclusion,  or 
that  he  might  drop  into  forgetfulness, 
notwithstanding  their  proximity,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  bed. 

With  the  departure  of  day,  the  bus- 
tle occasioned  by  the  emigrants  gra- 
dually subsided ;  for  the  generality 
thought  it  advisable  to  court  repose  as 
early  as  possible,  in  order  to  fit  them  for 

the 
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the  fatigues  of  the  coming  day.  Still, 
at  times,  Clifford  could  distinguish  a 
deep  heart-drawn  sigh,  or  a  low  aspira- 
tion, in  Gaelic;  but  had  no  other  sounds 
than  these  annoyed  him,  he  had  not  re- 
mained long  watchful.  As  if  setting 
drowsiness  at  utter  defiance,  the  party 
in  the  parlour  waxed  louder  and  louder 
in  their  mirth  as  the  night  advanced; 
and  compelled  to  be  an  unwilling  auditor 
of  their  conversation,  nothing  but  the 
dread  of  getting  into  a  broil  with  a  set 
of  drunkards,  prevented  Clifford  from 
imperatively  demanding  of  mine  host  to 
put  an  end  to  the  wassal.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  honest  Murdoch  had  re- 
solved to  indulge  himself,  after  the  bu- 
siness of  the  day  was  over,  with  the 
drover's  society,  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and 
it  was  also  apparent,  from  the  various 
voices,  that  one  or  more  of  the  male 
emigrants  had  likewise  been  induced  to 
do  the  same.  He  heard  several  ques- 
tions put  to  Murdoch,  as  to  his  know^ 
VOL.  IV.  D  ledge 
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ledge  of  the  stranger  who  occupied  the 
closet,  and,  from  the  landlord's  whis- 
pered answers,  concluded  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  danger  of  being  overheard, 
and  unwilling  to  detail  all  that  he  knew. 
The  querist  however  seemed  to  hold 
all  risk  of  giving  offence  in  perfect  scorn ; 
for  one  of  them  eventually  asked,  in  a 
broad  Southland  accent — "What  the  deil 
he"  (the  landlord)  "  sat  gaping  aboot 
him,  as  if  he  were  doitrified,  and  mak- 
ing mous  at  customers,  when  they 
speered  a  civil  question  ?" 

"  For  Got's  sake,  pe  speaking  lower, 
maister  Pennycuik,"  exclaimed  Mur- 
doch, in  a  tone  of  alarm.  "  For  ought 
she  can  tell,  ta  shentleman  may  pe  hear- 
ing every  word  tat  pe  spoken.  Noo, 
noo,  pe  quiet,  if  she  pleases ;  and  as 
soon  as  she's  sure  ta  shentleman's  asleep, 
she'll  pe  speaking  bolder." 

"  Wha  the  deil  cares  if  his  lug  were 
at  the  end  o'  my  stick,"  roared  the  ob- 
streperous Lowlander,  hitting  the  parti- 
tion 
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tion  a  violent  blow,  in  order  to  give 
eifeet  to  his  words.  "  I'se  warran'  I've 
laid  mony  a  better  chield  in  the  gutter 
afore  now.  Ye  say  he  refused  to  join 
our  company.  I've  a  gude  mind  to  gae 
and  shak  his  reasons  out  o'  his  surly, 
uncivil  skin." 

"  Got  pe  peside  her,"  cried  Murdoch, 
his  perplexity  increasing,  "  put  ter  will 
pe  pad  work  in  tat  case  !  Ta  shentleman 
is  no  ta  man  she  would  pe  taking  him 
for  py  his  dress ;  for,  py  ta  pook  itself, 
tere  is  a  story  about  her  tat  would  make 
ta  bauldest  in  ta  bield  as  quiet  as  ta 
cat !" 

"  Outwi'  it  then!  outwi'  it!"  shouted 
the  drover.  "  A  gude  story  fills  the 
stoup  aftener  than  a  saut  herrin.  Come, 
come,  Murdy,  if  the  secret  is  not  out 
afore  I  count  ten,  by  your  ain  wizzened 
face,  we  shall  hae  him  here  the  next 
minute  to  tell  it  himsel !  It  will  only 
put  me  to  the  trouble  o'  bringing  him 
ben  by  the  cuff  o'  the  neck." 

D  2  "Ten," 
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"  Ten,"  said  Murdoch,  choosing  the 
minor  evil,  "  he  is  ta  vera  man  tat  was 
tried,  seven  years  py  gane,  for  ta  mur- 
der of  ta  young  Lochullin.  Hersel  pe 
knowing  her  face  ta  very  minute  she  pe 
looking  on  it,  for  all  ta  jacket  an  ta 
trowsers  she  wears." 

"  Then  you  have  a  devil's  pird,  to  say 
the  pest  of  him,  under  your  rigging, 
Murdoch,"  said  a  voice,  which,  from  the 
accent,  Clifford  inferred  to  belong  to 
one  of  the  emigrants.  "  To  pe  sure  it 
does  not  pecome  me,  or  any  other  man, 
to  pe  plaming  him  for  what  the  law  said 
he  had  not  committed;  put  with  that 
man  sorrow  came  to  Clan  Rioman,  for 
had  jEneas  of  Lochullin  peen  alive  this 
tay,  me  and  mine  had  not  peen  without 
a  home.  There's  a  tale  goes  round  the 
country,  that  the  hand  that  is  lifted 
highest  in  Dun  Rimmon  was  not  free 
of  the  plood  spilt  in  the  Glack  of  Craig 
Aral ;  put  let  that  pe  petween  Glen  Ey- 
nort,  this  stranger,  and  their  Maker !" 

«  Amen !" 
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^  ^  Amen!"  ejaculated  Murdoch;  "and 
Crot  send  petter  chiefs,  and  soon,  to  ta 
Gael." 

"  I'll  pe  curst  if  I  sit  bye  and  here  sic 
ill-mou'd  fallows  rinnin  down  a  gude, 
sensible,  honest  gentleman,  sic  as  I  hold 
Glen  Eynort  to  be,"  bawled  the  drover, 
ready  to  quarrel  with  a  straw.  "  There's 
no  a  laird  in  a'  your  scurvy  country, 
that  a  person  finds  it  easier  to  deal  wi, 
or  ane  that  is  sae  freely  ready  at  a'  times 
to  gie  a  decent  chield  frae  the  south 
side  o'  the  Grampians  a  lift,  either  in 
the  wye  of  a  tack,  or  in  a  sax  months 
credit.  In  my  opinion,  the  man  shews 
his  sense  in  routing  out  an  idle  pack  o' 
vermin,  that  wad  never  tak  advice,  and 
turn  to  improvement." 

"  Give  not  the  Clan  Rioman  such  a 
name  a  second  time !"  said  the  High- 
lander, in  a  gruff  voice.  "  Though  we 
pe  unfortunate,  we  have  still  the  spirit 
and  the  strength  to  quiet  an  ill-manner- 
ed Southron  loon." 

D  3  "  Loon 
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"  Loon  or  no  loon,"  returned  the 
drover,  "  I  speak  the  naked  truth;  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind,  that  I  mean  nae 
offence  to  the  present  company :  and 
now,  regarding  Glen  Eynort,  and  his 
behaviour  to  you  and  sic  like,  I  will 
jist  mak  this  observe — dinna  ye  think 
ilka  man  has  a  right  to  make  the  maest 
o'  his  ain  property  ?  For  instance  now, 
would  it  no  be  a  hard  case,  if,  after  com- 
ing sae  far  out  o'  the  gaet  to  buy  cattle, 
and  driving  them  sae  mony  hunder 
miles  south  afore  I  can  find  a  market,  I 
were  obliged  to  sell  them  a'  at  an  under- 
value  to  some  poor  wratch,  wha  ca'ed 
himsel  my  cousin  nineteen  times  remov- 
ed, merely  that  lie  might  hae  a  living 
aff  me  for  the  sake  o'  the  relationship  ? 
I'll  tak  a  small  bet  now,  you'll  come  to 
see  reason  in  the  end." 

"  I  shall  never  come  to  see  or  hear 
aught  against  Clan  Rioman,"  rephed 
the  mountaineer,  sullenly.  "  No  chief- 
tain had  a  more  faithful  or  more  devoted 

people 
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people  than  Macrimmon,  and  how  we 
are  rewarded,  let  the  burning  huts  left 
this  day  in  Erridale  tell." 
•  "  Ay,  ay,  I  ken  weel  eneugh  what 
yer  after,"  exclaimed  the  drover,  "  but 
it  8L  gaes  for  naething  wi'  me.  I  hae 
heard  already  the  sough  ye  mak  aboot 
the  sodgers  yer  chief  used  to  raise,  an' 
what  not;  but  where  is  the  man  now- 
a-days  that  widna  muckle  sooner  see 
thousands  and  thousands  o'  fine  fat  ewes 
feeding  on  his  hills,  instead  of  a  troop 
o'  bare-legged  ragmuffins,  wha  could  be 
put  to  nae  ither  use  on  the  face  o'  the 
earth  but  to  stop  a  bullet?  A  pretty 
affair  Glen  Eynort  wad  mak  o'  ye  as 
sodgers  now,  when  the  country  is  al- 
ready eaten  up  wi'  sae  mony  idle  ras- 
cals !" 

"  You  have  had  your  head  too  often 
at  the  gill-stoup,  drov^er,"  said  the  Glen 
Rimmon  man,  whom  Murdoch  had 
meanwhile  succeeded  in  pacifying ;  "  on 
that  account,  therefore,  I  shall  pe  taking 
D  4  no 
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no  notice  of  what  you  have  said  against 
an  unfortunate  people.  Put  this  I  will 
pe  telling  you,  that  Glen  Eynort  is  a 
false-hearted  man  ;  and  many,  many  are 
the  curses  he  has  earned.  When  we  are 
away,  look  you  at  his  grim  heavy  brow, 
and  try  to  find  out  if  he  pecomes  hap- 
pier when  the  Clan  Kioman  is  gone. 
Half  the  world  will  soon  pe  pet  ween 
him  and  us,  but  the  sobs  of  our  wives 
and  our  bairns  will  still  ring  like  a  coro- 
nach in  his  ears,  and  every  sweat-drop 
that  pours  down  the  father  and  the  hus- 
pand's  forehead,  while  toiling  for  a  mor- 
sel of  food  in  the  land  we  go  to,  shall 
fall  scalding  on  his  heart !" 

"  I  care  na  a  deil's  damn  how  the  mat- 
ter goes  !"  observed  the  drover,  whose 
mind  was  getting  muddled,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  hearty  libations.  "  I  only 
ken  Glen  E3mort  has  half-promised  me, 
at  a  moderate  rent,  the  best  sheep-track 
on  his  property  ;  and  while  he  acts  fairly 
by  me,  I  canna  be  expeckit  to  fight  an- 

ither 
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ither  man's  quarrel  against  him.  Come, 
Murdoch,  cock— fill  the  stoup  agen.  I 
aye  get  drouthy  when  I  argufy.  I  hae 
nae  objections  to  lat  the  first  glass  gae 
to  wish  the  Macrimmons  gude  speed 
out  o'  a  country  they  find  themselves 
nae  fit  to  live  in." 

"  We  have  put  two  the's  in  the  High- 
lants,"  said  the  Glen  Rimmon  man,  look- 
ing upon  the  toast  as  somewhat  ambi- 
guous ;  "  and  these  are  the  Chisholm  and 
the  devil.  Put  let  the  glass  go  round. 
God  speed  Clan  Rioman,  whatever 
country  it  makes  its  home !" 

The  drover  made  no  objection  to  the 
toast  being  so  modified,  and  fi-om  alter- 
cation the  party  diverged  into  tedious 
details  on  local  subjects,  uninteresting, 
and,  fi-om  the  stuttering  of  the  speakers, 
almost  unintelligible  to  Clifford.  He 
had  however  heard  enough  to  serve  him 
for  reflection,  until  the  drover  fairiy 
dropped  asleep  over  the  liquor,  and  his 
<Jompanions  retired  to  rest.  He  felt 
l^  D  5  surprised 
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surprised  and  vexed  that  Murdoch  Bain 
should     have     so     quickly     penetrated 
through   his  disguise;  for  it  not  only 
banished  all  feeling  of  security  from  his 
breast,  but  had  also  made  the  circum- 
stance so  widely  known,  that  there  seem- 
ed every  probability  of  Glen  Eynort  be- 
coming acquainted  with  it,  in  time  to 
circumvent  his  plans  in  the  most  effec- 
tual manner.     The  remarks  of  the  Glen 
Rimmon    Highlanders    likewise    occa- 
sioned considerable  annoyance  and  even 
pain.     They  told  him  that  his  visit  to 
their  country  was  still  remembered  as  a 
sinister  event,  notwithstanding  that  they 
held  him  as  cleared  from  the  stigma  of 
actual  crime,  by  the  acquittal  of  the  tri- 
bunal before  which  he  had  been  tried ; 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  whose 
very  appearance  portended  misfortune, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  proved  the  harbinger 
of  wo  to  a  whole  sept.     Uneasy  and 
restless  as  these  cogitations  made  him, 
he  nevertheless  sunk,  at  last,  into  a  re- 
freshing 
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freshing  slumber,  from  which  he  awoke 
not  until  roused  by  the  pipes  playing  a 
lament  for  the  emigrants,  as  they  re- 
commenced their  march  towards  the 
coast.  Many  a  melancholy  voice  chant- 
ed, in  unison  to  the  national  instrument, 
the  affecting  chorus, 

"  Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille! 
Ged  thillis  Macleod,  cha  till  Macrimraoii." 

Even  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet 
could  not  resist  joining  in  the  farewell 
strain,  as  they  escorted  the  wanderers 
to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill.  Clif- 
ford felt  relieved  when  that  disconsolate 
cry  no  longer  smote  on  his  ear.  The 
conversation  he  had  overheard  over- 
night rendered  him  desirous  of  avoiding 
being  seen  by  the  expatriated  clan,  and 
he  did  not  quit  his  apartment  until  the 
last  of  them  had  departed. 

Murdoch,  while  he  attended  on  his 

guest  at  breakfast,  made  several  indirect 

attempts  to  draw  from  him  the  business 
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that  had  brought  him  to  the  Highlands ; 
but  aware  of  the  convincing  proofs  he 
had  already  given  of  his  penetration, 
Clifford  was  on  his  guard. — "  Hersel  pe 
tootful,  py  her  leave,  tat  she  got  put 
little  sleep,  pecause  tat  roaring  pull,  mais- 
ter  Penny cuik,  was  so  near  her  lug.  She 
had  peen  trinking  at  ta  usquebaugh  for 
ten  lang  hours,  put  she's  a  coushous 
honest  man  when  she's  no  peside  hersel 
wi'  trink,  and  would  pe  real  sorry  to 
tisturb  any  shentleman  who  would  pe 
sleeping  in  her  nain  house.  She  seems 
to  pe  a  stranger  in  ta  North,  and  may 
pe  no  pe  kenning  her  goot  friend  ta 
trover  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  farther  of  him,"  re- 
plied Clifford,  somewhat  nettled  at  the 
landlord's  craftiness,  "  than  that  he  bel- 
lows louder  than  any  ox  he  ever  bought 
on  these  liills,  and  hope  that  I  shall 
never  again  have  my  bed  so  near  the 
room  he  occupies.  I  presume  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  little  sleep  I  have  got 

this 
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this  morning  to  his  being  so  drunk  as 
to  be  unable  to  make  a  noise  ?" 

"  Lord  pless  her!"  returned  Murdoch, 
expressively  shrugging  up  his  shoulders, 
till  he  appeared  about  to  dispense  with 
a  neck  altogether,  "  she  knows  put  lit- 
tle of  Peter  Pennycuik,  if  she  thinks  ta 
matter  of  five  or  six  half-mutchkins 
would  pe  toing  her  any  great  harm. 
Two  hours  sleep  on  ta  seat  she  sits  on, 
wi  her  head  on  ta  taple,  sopers  Peter  at 
any  time.  She  was  up  by  ta  skriegh  o' 
tay,  poured  a  gill  ower  her  craig,  pesides 
eating  tree  eggs,  and  licking  out  a  cog 
o'  porridge,  and  ten  flang  her  leg  ower 
her  gerran's  pack,  and  took  ta  road  on 
ta  ither  side  o'  ta  loch,  to  py  a  fat  stot 
or  two  from  Kenneth  Bane  Mac  Ken- 
neth, at  ta  town  o'  Clachanchuline.  If 
she  pe  going  ta  way  o'  Macrimmon's 
country,  she'll  pe  like  enough  to  pe 
meeting  Peter,  when  she  gets  to  ta  head 
of  ta  loch  yonder.  Ta  Clachanchuline 
road  and  ta  Glen  Rimmon  road  meet 

at 
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at  tat  place;  and  reckoning  on  ta  time 
Peter  will  pe  pricing  ta  peasts  and  trink- 
ing  a  sgaile  *  on  ta  head  of  ta  pargain, 
she'll  just  pe  reaching  it  apoot  ta  sam^ 
hour  wi  hersel." 

"  I  hope  not,"  cried  Clifford,  finally 
outwitted  by  the  Highlander,  his  aver- 
sion to  having  the  drover  for  a  com- 
panion making  him  inadvertently  betray 
his  route.  "  I  have  no  wish  whatever 
to  travel  in  company  with  master  Pen- 
nycuik.  His  quarrelsome  behaviour,  last 
night,  was  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  the 
man  as  I  could  desire;  so  it  were  better 
we  do  not  cultivate  acquaintance,  in 
case  we  part  worse  friends  than  we 
met." 

"  Weel,  she'll  pe  pleasing  hersel,  sure 
enough,"  observed  Murdoch ;  "  put,  for 
her  ain  part,  she'd  pe  right  glad  of  a 
croose  cheery  cock,  like  Peter,  to  ride 
alang  py  her  side  on  ta  prow  o'  Scour 

VuiUin, 

•  Literally  a  slap^  vulgarly  used  to  signify  a  heartir 
bumper. 
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Vuillin,  and  on  ta  moor  of  Craig  Hor- 
rodale.  Pesides,  as  shell  no  doot  pe 
going  to  ta  castle  to  see  ta  chief,  or  may 
pe  ta  young  chief,  Glen  Eynort,  ta 
trover  might  pe  of  some  service  in  ta 
way  o'  shewing  her  ta  new  road,  and  ta 
many  new  improvements  tat  have  peen 
made  since  ta  triving  ta  clan  to  America 
pegan.  To  pe  sure,  ta  poor  cotters  are 
ta  worse  off;  put  tat  is  little  matter  if  ta 
chief  pe  pleased,  and  ta  steadings  goot, 
and  ta  rigs  even,  and  ta  fields  wide. 
If  she  were  to  pe  joining  company  wi' 
maister  Peter,  he  would  pe  shewing  her 
ta  grieve's  house,  and  ta  new  tiUiesoWy 
and  ta  gardener's  house,  and  ta  sclater's 
house,  and  ta  dyker's  house,  and  ta  car- 
penter's house,  and  a  score  of  other 
houses  she  canna  just  pe  minding." 

"  He  would  be  very  useful,  doubtless," 
said  Chfford,  laughing  at  mine  host's 
particularity  in  enumerating  the  dif- 
ferent trades  Glen  Eynort  had  trans- 
planted into  Glen  Rimmon ;  "  therefore, 

in 
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in  case  I  should  miss  him  by  longer  de- 
lay, let  me  have  my  bill,  that  I  may  be 
going." 

Murdoch  obeyed,  thankfully  pocketed 
his  moderate  charge,  and,  with  many 
awkward  gesticulations,  bowed  his  cus- 
tomer from  Ardgy. 


CHAP^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 


We'll  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  the  ewes  milking ; 

The  women  :ind  bairns  are  dowie  and  wae; 
Sighing  and  moaning,  on  ilka  green  loaning, 

Since  our  braw  foresters  are  a'  v/ede  away. 

Old  Ballad. 


It  was  in  a  clear  sunny  morning  that 
Clifford  left  Ardgy,  and  as  he  prosecut- 
ed his  journey  along  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  he  experienced  that  light  hilarious 
sensation  which  imperceptibly  steals 
over  even  a  saddened  heart,  when,  after 
a  night  of  gloomy  rumination,  the  cheer- 
ful beams  of  a  new  day  strike  once  more 
on  the  care-clouded  brow.  At  such 
times  the  mind  is  not  only  prone  to 
nourish  gratitude,  but  also  to  admit  a 
double  portion  of  hope;  and  to  both 
these  feelings  Chfford  was  sensibly  alive. 

Though 
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Though  remembering  that  it  was  when 
lying  under  the  imputation  of  a  horrible 
crime  that  he  had  last  beheld  it,  he 
found  he  could  look  on  the  glowing 
landscape  without  pain ;  nay,  every  fea- 
ture seemed  to  stand  forward  as  a  tacit 
pledge,  that  that  Power,  which  had 
rescued  him  from  so  many  perils,  would 
still  continue  to  lend  its  support.  When 
man  had  conspired  against  both  fame 
and  life,  in  the  moment  when  ruin  seem- 
ed inevitable,  an  unseen  arm  had  dashed 
the  cloud  of  shame  from  the  first,  and 
honourably  secured  the  latter.  Though 
in  Spain,  and  in  both  Americas,  he  had 
sojourned  for  years  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
gers, the  same  Omnipotence  had  been 
his  constant  shield,  whether  when  threat- 
ened by  battle,  by  pestilence,  by  fire,  or 
by  the  ocean.  In  all  the  past  he  could 
recall  to  mind  no  event  which  bade  him 
distrust  future  protection,  or  dismiss  ra- 
tional hope. 

So  pleasant  did  he,  for  once,  find  com- 
munion 
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m union  with  his  own  thoughts,  that  on 
reaching  the  head  of  the  lake,  he  scarcely 
ventured  to  direct  a  glance  towards  the 
Clachanchuline  road,  in  case  it  might 
rest  on  and  occasion  him  to  be  hailed  by 
the  tipling  drover.  The  shght  survey 
lie  took,  however,  served  to  assure  him 
that  the  cattle-dealer  was  either  in  ad- 
vance, or  had  haggled  longer  over  his 
bargain  with  Kenneth  Bane  Mac  Ken- 
neth, than  mine  host  of  Ardgy  had  cal- 
culated on ;  he  therefore  stretched  on  at 
a  smart  pace,  anxious  to  keep  the  lead, 
if  he  really  had  it,  and  well  aware,  if  he 
had  it  not,  that  the  drover  was  not  like- 
ly to  allow  himself  to  be  overtaken  by 
any  pedestrian.  Had  his  mind  been  less 
buoyant,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that, 
as  Murdoch  prognosticated,  he  would 
find  the  bleak  hill  road  he  had  to  tra- 
verse cheerless  and  requiring  a  com- 
panion ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  had  not  even 
begun  to  think  it  tedious,  when  he  en- 
tered on  the  wild  moor  on  which  stood 

the 
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the  solitary  rocks  of  the  Gianf s  Cairn, 
and  from  which  he  could  descry  the  gap 
in  the  shoulder  of  Craig  Horrodale,  by 
which  the  traveller  descended  into  Erri- 
dale,  and  thence  into  Glen  Rimmon. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  mentally  congra- 
tulating himself  on  having  avoided  the 
drover,  when  a  faint  clattering  of  hoofs, 
coming  from  behind,  announced  it  pos- 
sible that  his  joy  was  premature,  and  he 
wheeled  about  to  ascertain  if  it  were 
really  so.  A  horseman,  with  arms 
akimbo,  bridle  reins  drawn  up  to  his 
nose,  and  heels  belabouring  the  flanks  of 
his  galloping  steed,  was  visible  in  the 
distance,  as  if  endeavouring  to  overtake 
him ;  and  though  unacquainted  with 
the  person  of"  maister  Penny cuik,"  Clif- 
ford instantly  conjectured  that  he  was 
the  man.  The  matter  was  decided  be- 
yond a  doubt,  when  the  rider  drew  up 
his  foaming  horse  into  a  walk  close  by 
his  side,  and  addressed  him  in  the  well- 
known  voice  that  had  so  disturbed  him 

over- 
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over-night. — "  What  a  deevil  o'  a  stretch 
ye  walk  at,  friend  !"  was  the  salutation, 
as  the  drover  patted  the  neck  of  his 
panting  poney.  "  I'm  positive  ye  wisna 
abune  three  miles  afore  me,  when  I  got 
a  glimpse  o'  yer  blue  jacket  spanking 
alang  aneath  the  Craigs  o'  Abraerder,  as 
I  cantered  doun  the  brae  o'  Ben  Owl; 
yet  it  has  ta'en  me  just  an  hour  a'  but 
aught  minutes,  py  my  watch,  to  mak  up 
wi'  ye,  though  I  may  say  I  raid  neck  or 
nothing  for  it.  I'll  tak  a  small  bet  that 
ye'll  as  gude  as  walk  five  miles  an  hour 
for  four  hours  running,  gin  ye  were  to 
set  yer  shouther  till't  wi'  gude  will." 

'•'  Perhaps  I  might,"  returned  Clifford, 
"  who,  since  he  saw  it  impossible  to 
avoid  a  rencontre,  deemed  it  advisable 
to  encourage  mutual  civility ;  "  but  I 
am  sorry  I  have  caused  you  to  use  so 
much  dispatch,  as  your  horse  seems 
overcome  with  the  exertion." 

f'  Deil  a  hair  waur  will  he  be,"  cried 
the  rider,  giving  the  animal  a  kindly 

touch 
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touch  with  his  armed  heel,  while  b.e 
reined  him  stiffly  in.  "  He's  a  wee 
thing  lazy,  to  say  the  best  o'  him,  an' 
pranky  too  at  times;  so  a  sharp  tickle 
wi'  the  whip  and  spur  lats  him  ken  his 
master  is  on  his  back.  I  could  tell  ye  a 
gude  story  about  the  buying  o'  him, 
tliat  wad  mak  ye  laugh  till  ye  split; 
only  as  yer  no  acquaint  wi'  the  cowper 
I  tricket,  ye  coudna  be  expeckit  to  en- 
joy the  thing  so  weel  as  ane  that  was." 

"  Very  true,"  observed  Clifford,  drily ; 
"  a  story  may  be  very  amusing  to  the 
parties  concerned,  and  yet  tame  enough 
to  a  stranger." 

"  Ye  sail  get  it,  oney  how,"  said  the 
drover,  bent  on  publishing  his  adroitness 
at  overreaching.  "  You  must  know,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  beast  I  had  be- 
fore the  one  I  now  ride,  gude-looking 
though  he  was,  had  a  bit  o'  a  faut  that 
rendered  him  quite  useless  to  a  hard- 
going  chield  like  me.  Just  exactly 
aneath  the  shoe,  and  on  the  rim  o'  the 
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hoof,  there  somehow  or  ither  came  to 
grow  a  wicket  corn,  which  the  deevil 
himself,  I  beheve,  wadna  been  able  to 
root  out.  Cut  it  as  ye  might,  afore  he 
had  been  new  shod  a  week,  the  brute 
was  as  lame  on  that  foot  as  any  old  hack 
in  the  country-side;  sae  I  had  no  hope 
o'  getting  oney  thing  like  my  ain  back 
for  him.  At  last  however  I  fell  on  a 
plan  that  did  the  business.  I  got  auld 
Saunders  Awis,  the  smith,  at  the  Brig 
o'  Leepie  (ye'll  no  ken  him  I  dare  say  ?) 
to  mak  a  shoe  wi'  a  dimple  in  the  part 
that  was  to  gae  above  the  corn,  slippit  it 
cannily  on,  an'  syne  aff  till  a  market 
wi'  him,  weel  kenning  that  it  wad  be  at 
least  a  fortnight  afore  the  corn  filled  the 
dimple,  and  began  to  gie  oney  trouble. 
At  the  market,  the  very  first  man  I 
lighted  on  was  a  strange  cowper,  riding 
the  vera  beast  I  now  hae  my  leg  athort. 
Somehow  we  came  to  forgether,  and 
speak  about  cattle.  He  was  wanting  to 
sell  and  buy,  and  sae  was  I.     He  took  a 

gude 
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gude  look  at  my  article,  and  I  did  the 
same  at  his.  He  thought  he  saw  a 
gude  bit  o'  horse-flesh,  and  I  was  sure  I 
couldna  see  a  better  for  my  purpose ;  so, 
in  the  lang  run,  we  troket.  I  raid  hame 
on  his  swank,  sound  beast,  wi'  ten  pound 
to  boot  in  my  pocket-book,  and  he  can- 
tered aff  wi'  my  corny  horse.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  I  often  laugh  to  mysel,  thinking  o' 
the  pucker  the  docus  wad  be  in,  when 
he  faund  out  the  corn  and  the  dimple." 

"  I  suspect  the  merriment,  as  well  as 
the  profit,  would  be  entirely  on  your 
own  side,"  observed  Clifford.  "  The 
discovery  of  the  trick  you  had  played 
him  was  no  more  likely  to  amuse  than 
it  was  to  raise  you  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  jockey." 

"  I'll  take  my  oath  he  curst  me  up 
hill  and  down  dale  for  it,"  returned  the 
drover ;  "  but  people  whose  trade  it  is 
to  make  gude  bargains  gie  themselves 
nae  trouble  about  sic  matters.  But  talk- 
ing o'  discoveries,  there  was  a  chap  put 

up. 
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up,  last  night,  in  the  same  house  wr 
me,  that  the  landlord  made  a  queer  dis- 
covery about.  I  didna  see  the  fallow, 
but  he  was  describit  as  being  dressed 
exactly  like  yoursel.  But,  troth,  I  widna 
winder  if  ye  were  the  vera  man !" 

Clifford  had  begun  to  flatter  himself 
that  the  drover's  memory  had  played 
him  false,  in  regard  to  the  disclosures 
made  by  Murdoch  Bain  over-night ;  but 
this  speech  quickly  undeceived  him. 
Somewhat  nettled,  he  said,  in  return — 
"  I  slept  at  Ardgy,  but,  as  I  am  an  utter 
stranger  in  this  country,  hold  it  improb- 
able that  any  discovery,  particularly 
connected  with  my  history,  could  have 
there  been  made." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  the  drover,  "  I'm 
no  gaen  to  testify  on  oath  to  the  truth 
o'  ^lurdy  Bain's  gibby-gabble.  Now, 
when  I  think  o't,  it's  mair  than  likely 
that  he  had  poured  sae  muckle  o'  the 
pure  ^^a^reek  doun  his  thrapple,  that 
he  not  only  saw,  but  thought,  double 
VOL,  IV.  E  what 
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what  he  should  hae  dune.  But,  be- 
tween ourselves,  what  business  may  be 
ta'en  ye  this  gaet?  By  yer  dress,  ye 
wad  seem  a  seafaring-man.  Ha'e  ye  been 
shipwrackit  ?" 

"  The  ship  in  which  I  last  crossed  the 
Atlantic  was  destroyed  by  fire,"  answer- 
ed Clifford,  tempted  to  equivocate. 

"  Ay,  ay,  man!"  ejaculated  the  drover. 
"  Lord  be  here !  that  must  hae  been  an 
awfu'  affair !  I  had  aye  a  great  hatred 
to  the  sea,  an'  could  never  think  what 
drave  sae  mony  stout  callants  to  seek 
tlieir  graves  in  it,  as  though  there  was 
na  yird  eneugh  at  hame  to  hap  them. 
And  now  that  ye'r  burnt  out  o'  yer  ship, 
which  to  you  is  the  same  as  my  house 
tome,  ye'r  hauding  hame-ower,  are  ye?" 

"I  am  seeking  some  friends  who,  I 
trust,  will  assist  to  make  me  forget  my 
misfortunes,"  replied  Clifford.  *'  As  to 
a  home,  I  GJ«inot  say  such  a  blesaing  is 


juine." 
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commiserating  tone,  "  ye're  the  mair  to 
be  pitied  on  that  account.  I  kenna  oney 
state  sae  bad  on  earth  as  to  gae  stravaig- 
ing  about  the  warld,  without  house  to 
hand,  or  friend  to  welcome.  But  where 
may  ye  be  bound  for  in  the  mean- 
time ?" 

"  For  Glen  Rimmon,"  was  the  brief 
xeply. 

r  «  Weel,  that's  queer,  however,"  ob- 
served the  drover,  looking  at  him  with 
something  of  suspicion.  "  It's  no  aften 
a  man  in  a  sailor's  jacket  is  seen  trudg- 
ing afoot  to  Glen  Rimmon.  I'll  be 
sworn  ye're  the  first  seaman  that  ever  be- 
langed  till't !" 

"  I  do  not  belong  to  it,"  returned  Clif- 
ford. "  I  merely  intend  visiting  some 
friends  there,  and  then  continuing  my 
journey." 

"  Ay,  now,  that  explains  the  thing !" 

exclaimed  the  drover.     "  I  was  as  sure 

as  I  am  in  my  ain  skin  that  nae  sailors 

C^un  out  o'  Glen  Rimmon.     Had  ye  had 

£  2  an 
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an  auld  red  coat  on  yer  back,  an'  want- 
ed an  arm  or  a  leg,  there  wad  hae  been 
nae  occasion  to  mak  oney  wirds  about 
it.  I'll  promise  ye'U  find  sax  or  aught 
Glen  Rimmon  men  in  ilka  company  o' 
any  Highland  regiment  ye  Hke  to  mak 
choice  o'.  I  dinna  say  sae  on  my  ain  au- 
thority, seeing  as  how  my  business  lies 
quit  out  o'  the  wye  o'  meelitary  affairs ; 
but  I  ance  forgathered  wi'  a  decent  cou- 
shous  sort  o'  a  chield,  that  had  ance  been 
a  Serjeant  in  the  Ninety-third,  an'  frae 
him  I  learned  a  gude  deal  about  sodger- 
ing.  He  was  a  douce  fallow,  and  seldom 
or  never  made  an  observe,  when  ye  spak 
o'  hame-ower  things,  sic  as  nowt,  sheep, 
and  what  not ;  but  ance  let  him  begin 
wi'  battles,  an'  killing  fouk,  an'  he  wad 
speak  for  sax  hours  on  end,  without  oney 
boddie  being  able  to  edge  in  a  wird.  I 
declare,  though  I  hae  nae  great  stamack 
for  fighting,  when  it  gaes  beyond  steekit 
nives,  or  at  far'est  a  tickling  match  wi' 
a  cudgel,  I  u&'t  to  think  I  wad  hae  liket 

to 
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to  hae  seen  the  colly-shangies  and  the 
iar-awa  parts  he  spak  o'  mysel'.  The 
place  he  seemed  to  tak  maist  pleasure  in 
speaking  o'  was  a  town  in  America,  ca'd 
New  Orleans,  where  his  regiment  be- 
haved wi'  great  credit  and  bravery ;  but 
possibly,  as  ye're  a  travelled  man,  ye  ken 
a'  about  it,  better  than  I  could  tell  you. 
But  I  hae  blathered  so  muckle  about 
sodgering,  that  I  had  amaist  forgot  to 
speer  wha  ye  may  be  wishing  to  see  in 
Glen  Rimmon  ?" 

Clifford  bethought  himself  in  a  mo- 
ment.— "  An  old  man,  Donald  Darroch 
by  name,"  was  his  answer. 

"  Donald  Darroch,"  repeated  the  dro- 
ver, with  a  musing  air  ;  "  there's  mony 
chances  against  ye,  that  ye'll  haenaething 
but  yer  travel  for  yer  pains  ;  for  ten  to 
lane  he's  aff  wi  the  tribe  that  was  like  to 
^  smother  us  last  night  at  Ardgy.   Donald 
Darroch !  but  it's   ane  o'  yer  gude-for- 
naething  Hielant  names,  and  about  sic 
4  -as  bear  them  I  can  gie  ye  little  informa- 
G^  E  3  tion- 
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tion.  My  traffeck  lies  principally  wf 
the  decent  south-country  tenants,  that 
are  making  the  braes  look  sae  bonny  wi 
their  flocks,  an'  the  riggs  on  the  loch  side 
look  sae  straught  an'  sae  clean.  Ye've  a 
south-country  tongue  in  yer  ain  head ; 
and  I  hae  my  doots,  though  ye  keep  sic 
a  close  mow,  that  ye  ken  mair  fouk  in 
Glen  Rimmon  than  ye're  willing  to  let 
on.  Now  that  I  tak  a  right  look  o'  yer 
face,  ye're  nae  that  unlike  Tharaas  Hosie, 
the  farmer  o'  the  Ben  More.  He  comes 
frae  Fife,  and,  like  a'  the  fouk  o'  Fife, 
has  his  ain  share  o'  sense.  There's  nae 
sic  a  thing  as  coming  sharp  over  Tha- 
mas ;  he's  no  the  man  that  wad  hae  a 
corny-hoofed  horse  wi  a  dimpled  shoe 
shot  into  his  hand.  Na,  troth  he,  for 
deil  ae  drap  drink  will  he  lat  ower  his 
thrapple  till  hands  are  shaken  on  the 
bargain.  When  ye  deal  wi  a  Hielant 
chield,  ye  hae  only  to  keep  the  gill-stoup 
at  his  head  for  an  hour  or  twa,  and  sing 
a  ranting  sang  about  his  clan,  sic  as  I 

tak 
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tak  care  to  hae  plenty  o';  and  before  lang 
ye  hae  him  as  proud  and  as  much  a  gen- 
tleman, in  his  ain  conceit,  as  his  laird, 
and  sae  get  his  beasts  for  half  naething. 
But  Thamas  is  no  ane  o'  these  thought- 
less birkies.  He  cares  na  wha  he  got  his 
name  by,  or  whether  he  had  a  right  to  a 
name  at  a',  sae  be  as  he  can  keep  a  firm 
baud  o'  the  penny:  an'  what's  the  conse- 
quence ?  why,  that  he's  respeckit  by  a' 
boddie  that  has  a  grain  o'  sense — has  a 
gade  house  ower  his  head — a  better 
stockit  farm  than  oney  Mac  that  ever 
went  about  wi  bare  houghs,  and  some 
say  a  thousand  or  twa  in  the  bank  for- 

"  I  doubt  not  the  farmer  of  the  Ben 
More  is  a  very  wealthy  man,"  observed 
Clifford ;  "  but  I  can  claim  no  acquaint- 
ance w^iatever  with  him.  He  is  a  new- 
comer to  these  parts,  as  your  account  in- 
forms me,  and  of  such  I  have  no  know- 
ledge. But  what  can  occasion  yonder 
smoke  that  rises  before  us  ?"  and  he 
E  4  pointed 
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pointed  to  a  thick  rolling  vapour  ascend* 
ing  from  the  narrow,  but,  as  he  remem- 
bered, populous  dell,  which  led  into  Glen 
Rimmon. 

"  Troth !  I  canna  just  answer  yer 
question,"  replied  the  drover ;  "  but  well 
be  through  the  Gap  o'  Craig  Horrodale 
in  a  minute,  and  then  we'll  ha'e  a  lang 
stretch  o'  the  Glen  afore  us.  I'm  some 
doobtfu'  the  reek  comes  frae  Erridale ; 
but  what  the  deevil  they  can  hae  made 
a  bonfire  there  for,  I  canna  tell,  unless 
it  be  just  for  having  got  rid  o'  the  ver^ 
min  we  saw  crawling  about  at  Ardgy." 

No  further  conversation  passed,  until 
they  had  passed  through  the  Gap  alluded 
to,  when  the  eye  took  in  at  a  glance  the 
whole  of  Erridale,  which,  when  Clifford 
first  beheld  it,  was  thickly  inhabited,  and 
alive  with  all  the  pleasing  sounds  of  rural 
life.  But  latterly  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion had  paid  Erridale  a  visit.  Many 
humble  dwellings,  that  had  then  hung 
on  the  sunny  declivities,  had  been  swept 

down. 
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down,  and  from  their  unseemly  ruins 
rose  the  smoke  that  had  excited  the  tra- 
vellers curiosity. 

Clifford  could  not  restrain  an  excla- 
mation of  horror  and  amazement,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  consuming  huts ;  but  his 
companion  evinced  neither  surprise  nor 
sorrow. — "  Hoot,  hoot,  man !"  were  his 
words,  "  ye  only  show  yer  ignorance,  in 
wondering  at  seeing  twa  or  three  pig- 
styes  like  these  in  a  low.  My  astonish- 
ment is  at  my  ain  doitedness,  in  not  sus- 
pecting what  it  was  that  made  the  reek, 
the  minute  we  saw  it  spring  oot  o'  the 
^len ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  frae 
this  vera  spot  that  the  tribe  o'  never-do- 
weels  we  met  yestreen  were  turned 
oot.  Wad  oney  man  in  his  senses  sub- 
mit to  hae  his  property  disfigured  wi  sic 
<jrookit  strips  o'  grund,  or  sic  kraws-nests 
o'  houses  as  we  see  before  us  ?  I  trow 
not.  Gin  ye  be  hereabout,  yell  see 
what  a  change  anither  year  will  mak 
<m  the  whole  glen.  There  will  be  a  com- 
E  5  modious 
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modious  steading  built  somewhere — pos- 
sibly on  yon  green  hillock,  close  by  the 
road;  the  burn  will  be  straughted  frae 
head  to  foot ;  twa  or  three  pair  o'  swack 
south  -  country    horses,     wi'     Lowland 
ploughs,   and   Lowland   ploughmen  at 
their  tails,  will  be  in  the  yoke ;  in  short, 
a'  thing  will  bespeak  prosperity  sic  as 
this  poor  wretched  land  never  yet  saw. 
Troth,  I'm  half-inclined  to  be  aff  wi'  liiy 
bargain  about  the  sheep  track  o'  the  Vat 
of  Ben  Rimmon,  and  mak  the  laird  an 
offer  for  the   brav;  farm  he  will  stthe 
shape  out  o'  this  howe.     Lat  me  see 
now,  I  will  just  mak  a  rough  guess  at 
the  number  o'  arable  acres  it  may  con- 
teen." 

He  accordingly  commenced  his  calcu- 
lations, and,  for  a  time,  Clifford  was 
freed  from  his  conversation,  find  left  to 
his  own  reflections.  These  were  natu- 
I'ally  influenced  by  the  scene  before  him ; 
for,  as  he  continued  to  advance,  it  <^me 
te  display  itself  in  more  minute  detail. 

It 
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It  recalled  to  mind  tracks  be  had  tra- 
versed after  they  had  been  devastated  by- 
war  ;  for,  with  the  exception  that  there 
were  no  signs  betokening  waste  of  hu- 
man blood,  every  feature  bore  a  strik- 
ing similitude.  Throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  dale,  blackened  and  roof- 
less huts  met  his  view,  many  of  them 
still  on  fire,  or  sending  up  from  their 
half-extinguished  ashes  a  curling  volume 
of  smoke.  Round  these  articles  of  fur- 
niture were  heedlessly  scattered,  as 
though  the  owners,  even  while  looking 
upon  them  as  of  no  earthly  value,  had 
cast  them  forth,  rather  than  allow  the 
flames  to  be  fed  by  those  household 
gods,  for  which  they  could  neither  find 
purchasers,  nor  transport  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  Not  a  human  face  was  visible 
throughout  the  desolated  space ;  not  a 
sound,  but  the  tramp  of  the  drovers 
horse,  disturbed  the  solitude  power  had 
made.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  fowl, 
neglected  and  unowned,  was  seen  scrap- 
E  6  ing 
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ing  for  food  among  the  heaps  of  ashes; 
no  other  thing  endued  with  animal  life 
remained  to  solace  the  beholder's  eye. 
Clifford  felt  that  nothing  could  have 
served  more  forcibly  to  impress  on  his 
mind  the  profound  dreariness  and  deser- 
tion of  the  scene,  than  the  appearance 
of  these  domesticated  birds,  forgotten 
by  man,  yet  lingering  round  the  ruins 
of  his  habitation. 

As  he  proceeded  deeper  into  the  glen 
(the  drover  being  still  occupied  with 
mental  speculations),  he  descried  a  pea- 
sant advancing  along  the  road  towards 
them,  having  a  wallet  on  his  back,  and 
in  several  other  particulars  evidently  ac- 
coutred for  a  journey.  While  yet  at  a 
distance,  he  turned  aside  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  smoking  hovel ;  and  connect- 
ing his  appearance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  conflagration,  Clifford  felt 
impelled,  from  sympathy,  to  watch  his 
motions.  For  this  purpose  he  permitted 
the  musing  drover  gradually  to  get  a- 

head 
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head  of  him,  and  bestowed  on  the 
stranger  his  whole  attention.  The  stiff 
gait  of  the  latter,  and  the  white  flowing 
locks  that  fell  over  his  tartan  plaid,  pro- 
claimed his  venerable  age,  as  did  the 
mournful  intensity  of  his  gaze,  while 
bent  on  the  ruined  hut,  the  cause  of  his 
deviation  from  the  highway.  For  a 
time  he  remained  immoveable  before 
the  blocked-up  threshold,  and  his  glance 
wandered  with  gloomy  leisure  over  the 
fire-scathed  walls.  He  then  turned  over 
some  pieces  of  shattered  furniture  that 
had  been  flung  from  the  flames,  as  though 
he  were  either  endeavouring  to  recog- 
nise, or  taking  leave  of  some  friend  of 
better  times — bent  himself  down  to  drink 
at  a  small  fountain  that  had  supplied 
water  to  the  family — rose — took  another 
steady,  lingering  look  of  the  smoulder- 
ing pile — wheeled  about,  and  resumed 
his  way.  To  Clifford  the  behaviour  of 
this  man  completed  the  picture.  He 
was  bidding  an  everlasting  farewell  to 

the 
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the  hut  in  which  he  had  first  drawh 
breath — to  the  humble  benches  that  had 
once  stood  in  his  father's  cottage— to  the 
spring  at  which,  in  youth,  he  iiad  often 
slacked  his  thirst.  He  was  a  homeless 
man,  going  forth  into  the  desert,  wdth 
nought  but  hope,  and  a  firm  dependence 
on  his  God,  to  support  him.  To  that 
Power  which  he  had  so  often  and  so 
sincerely  heard  worshipped  in  his  native 
glen,  did  he  look  for  succour  in  his 
trouble,  when  the  far-spreading  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  should  be  rolUng  betwixt 
him  and  Scotland.  On  Him  who  for- 
gets not  the  outcast,  did  he  rely  for  as- 
sistance to  build  a  hut,  to  hew  a  bendi 
whereon  to  repose  his  limbs,  and  to  find 
water  in  the  wilderness. 

Having  regained  the  road,  the  tra- 
veller was  about  to  pass  Clifford,  with  a 
common  salutation  in  his  mother-tongue, 
when  the  latter,  after  a  hasty  scrutiny 
of  his  aged  weather-beaten  countenance, 
suddenly  threw  himself  forward,  in  or- 
der 
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der  to  intercept  his  passage. — "  My  ho- 
nest, faithful  Donald!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  yours  was  the  last  face  I  beheld  on 
that  day  when  I  bade  adieu  to  Glen 
Rimmon,  and  I  draw  a  favourable  au- 
gury from  it  being  the  first  I  recognise 
on  my  return." 

The  keen  gray  eyes  of  the  old  High- 
lander scanned  him,  for  a  moment,  in 
evident  perplexity.  The  incongruity  of 
dress  counterbalanced  the  similarity  of 
lineament  and  voice  he  instantly  detect- 
ed ;  hut  his  hesitation  was  of  short  dura- 
tion.— ^'  Ta  Got  of  heaven  pe  goot  to 
her!"  ejaculated  he,  "  'tis  ta  Sassenach 
captain  Clifford  !  Ochone  !  ochone  !  tat 
misfortune  should  pe  pringing  a  shentle- 
man  to  poverty,  and  Tonald  Tarroch 
not  have  ta  house  to  shelter  her,  or  ta 
pit  to  put  in  her  mouth !" 

"  Set  your  heart  at  rest  on  that  point, 
Donald,"  said  Clifford,  comprehending 
the  mistake  into  which  the  Highlander 
was  betrayed  by  his  mean  liabiliments. 

"  I  am 
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**  I  am  not  compelled  to  assume  this 
guise  from  poverty,  as  you  imagine,  j^ 
wear  it  merely  that  I  may  revisit  Glen 
Rimmon,  without  clanger  of  being  re- 
cognised as  the  man  who  once  left  it 
with  his  hands  in  fetters." 

"  Hersel  pe  happier  tan  ta  pig  Morar 
GauHu*  to  hear  her  say  so,"  returned 
Donald,  his  eyes  glistening  with  plea- 
sure. "  And  so  she  would  pe  liking  ta 
see  Glen  Rimmon  agen,  would  she? 
Och!  och!  it's  ta  protty  place,  sure 
eneugh !  and  mony  a  heart  will  pe  lik- 
ing ta  same,  when  ta  long  green  waves 
pe  rowing  pet  ween.  Put  she'll  see  put 
a  sorrowful  land  now-a-tays  to  tat  she 
saw  in  ta  tays  when  ta  chieftain  was 
proud  of  her  clan,  ta  goot  Lochullin 
alive,  and  ta  poor  lady  Lillias  ta  plithiest 
and  ta  bonniest  lady  in  ta  Highlands." 

"  Spare  me  on  this  subject,  Donald," 
said   Clifford,    affected   by    his   words; 

«  and 

♦  Morar  Gaullu  is  the  Gaelic  name  for  the  earl  of 
■Caitiiness. 
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**  and  let  me  know  why  I  meet  you 
thus,  with  a  wallet  on  your  back,  and  a 
staff  in  your  hand  ?" 

"  She  pe  starting  on  a  long  shourney," 
answered  Donald.  "  Ta  last  of  ta  Clan 
Rimmon  pe  apout  to  sail  for  America, 
and  Tonald  Tarroch  is  no  ta  man  tat 
will  stay  pehind  it." 

"  To  America,  Donald  I"  responded 
Clifford ;  "  how  comes  that  to  pass  ?  I 
left  you  established  in  your  chieftain's 
household,  and  in  his  service  I  thought 
you  would  have  died,  whatever  befel 
the  rest  of  the  clan." 

*^  Weel,  she  pelieves  she  might  have 
just  peen  doing  so,"  said  Donald ;  "  for 
she's  sure  ta  chiefs  no  so  hard-hearted  as 
ta  say  she  is ;  put  her  spirit  went  against 
staying  pehind  her  kin.  When  she  saw 
ta  people  she  pelanged  till  rising  in  a 
pody,  and  fleeing  frae  ta  hills  and  ta 
glens — when  she  saw  ta  houses  in  flames, 
and  ta  Sassenach  sitting  down  on  ta 
clansman's  hearth-stane,  she  could  pide 

it 
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it  nae  langer.  Her  all  pe's  in  ta  wallet, 
and  ta  staff  is  to  pear  up  her  old  pones 
ower  ta  hills  to  Cromarty,  where  ta  ship 
waits  tat  carries  afF  ta  pride  of  JMac- 
rimmon's  country,  and  her  ain  sel  too." 
/  *^  Then  you  were  not  driven  out  like 
the  rest,"  said  Clifford,  "  but  emigrate 
solely  from  attachment  to  those  your 
chieftain  has  rendered  homeless." 

"  To  pe  sure,  to  pe  sure  she  does  !"  re- 
plied Donald.  "  She  could  no  pe  stay- 
ing to  pe  serving  even  ta  chief  himsel, 
when  ta  Southrons  were  let  pe  as  thick 
as  rats  and  mice  apoot  ta  castle,  while 
ta  honest  clansman  was  no  welcome  to 
pe  seen  within  ta  gates.  Her  whole 
plood  and  kin  pe  gone  or  g-oing  to  Ame- 
rica, ta  chief  takes  no  pleasure  in  her 
elan,  and  for  what  should  hersel  pe  stay- 
ing pehind,  to  make  her  gray  hairs  a 
joke  for  ta  Sassenach  ?" 

"  And  my  old  enemy,  Glen  Eynort, 
has  effected  all  these  changes — done  all 
this  evil  ?"  observed  Clifford. 

"  Hersel 
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''  Hersel  and  none  other,"  returned 
Donald.  "  Ta  same  cursed  heart  tat 
nearly  prought  her,  py  her  leave,  to  tie 
on  ta  gallows  for  ta  plack  deed  hersel 
pest  knows  apoot,  is  tat  sends  ta 
Clan  Rioman  peyond  ta  proad  sea.  Put 
ta  time  may  yet  pe  coming,  when  tat 
heart  will  pe  sadder  tan  ta  saddest  tat 
yestertay  left  tese  purning  bailes  *,  and 
when  ta  name  of  Glen  Eynort  will  pe 
ta  hatred  of  ta  good,  and  ta  joke  of  ta 
wicked.  Ta  worm  pe  twined  round  it 
already,  gnawing — gnawing — gnawing. 
Ta  darkest  cloud  tat  ever  settled  on  ta 
top  of  Ben  Rimmon  pe  light,  light,  pe- 
side  ta  scowl  tat  aye  sits  on  her  prow. 
Ninian  Macrioman  was  porn  to  pe  ta 
ruin  of  her  name." 

*'  And  the  Lochullin  Highlanders 
groan  likewise  under  the  same  harsh 
chief,"  said  Clifford,  afraid  pointedly  to 
put  the  questions  regarding  Miss  Macara 
that  hovered  on  his  lips. 

"Ta 
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"  Ta  do,"  replied  Donald,  "  put  Got 
alone  must  tell  py  what  right.  Clan 
Rioman  was  porn  to  opey  her,  put  over 
ta  Macaras  she  has  no  more  right  tan 
over  ta  lands  of  ta  great  MacCoinich* 
hersel.  Glen  Eynort  married  ta  young- 
est sister  of  ta  last  Lochullin,  Got  rest 
her !  and,  py  right  of  her  lady,  took  ta 
charge  of  ta  property,  when  ta  Bhan 
Tierna,  Miss  Lillias,  was  said  to  pe  te- 
ranged  in  her  mind.  Put  may  Tonald 
Tarroch  go  down  to  ta  grave  with  a  lie 
on  her  lips,  if  she  does  no  pelieve  tat 
she  pe  petter  in  her  judgment  tan  ta 
man  tat  calls  her  darkened." 

"  And  do  you  really  believe  that  the 
tale  of  her  derangement  is  false?"  in- 
quired Clifford,  trembling  with  agita- 
tion. 

"  She  will  swear  it  on  ta  Book,''  re- 
plied Donald,  with  earnestness.  "  Ta 
sorrow    prought    on    py   her   prother's 

death, 
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death,  and  ta  fright  she  got  apoot  hersel 
peing  to  pe  hangit,  would  no  pe  likely 
to  pe  soon  got  ta  petter  of;  put  tat  was 
ta  only  signs  o'  want  of  judgment  Glen 
Eynort  himsel  could  even  pe  discover- 
ing. Och !  och  !  she  pe  sad,  sad,  to  pe 
sure !  and  ^veel  keepit  out  of  ta  wye  o' 
ta  stranger;  put  to  ta  clan  she  pe  still  ta 
darling  she  was  in  ta  happy  tays  when 
ta  young  LochuUin  was  alive." 
if  "  And  have  you  ever  seen  or  spoken 
with  her  since  it  was  generally  credited 
that  she  was  bereft  of  reason  ?"  inquired 
Clifford. 

"  Tat  she  has,  and  often,"  answered 
Donald.  "  When  she  would  pe  walking 
in  ta  Mile  of  Darkness  of  a  mornin,  she 
would  pe  meeting  ta  lady  py  hersel,  for 
she  pe  aye  alone;  and  ten  she  would 
speak  a  kind  word  to  her,  may  pe  apoot 
her  tat's  dead,  or  apoot  ta  clan,  put 
never  apoot  Glen  Eynort.  When  ta 
clan  pegan  to  pe  driven  out,  she  made 
free  to  speak  to  her  apoot  it;  put  she 

said 
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said  tat  she  had  tone  wi'  ta  world,  and 
could  say  nought  against  it.  Got  pless 
her  for  ta  tears  she  has  peen  often  shed- 
din  for  ta  Clan  Rioman,  and  pe  He  her 
help  and  avenger  when  her  people  are 
peyond  ta  sea !" 

"  And  does  Miss  Macara  still  take 
her  morning  walk  in  the  INlile  of  Dark- 
i^ess?"  asked  Clifford. 

"  To  pe  sure  she  does,"  replied  Do- 
nald. "  It  is  ta  only  place  apoot  ta 
castle  tat  pe  free  from  ta  tread  of  South- 
ron feet,  and  no  doubt  she'll  pe  liking  it 
ta  petter  on  tat  account.  Ta  seer  Mac 
B^yri  is  ta  only  person  she  will  pe  chan- 
cing to  meet  in  ta  Dark  Glen." 

"  MacRyri— is  he  still  in  life?"  said 

■Clifford.  "  I  expected  his  frosty  head 
had  long  ago  been  beneath  the  sod." 

"  It's  not  for  ta  like  of  MacRyri  to 
pe  dying  soon,"  returned  Donald ;  "  put 

.she  canna  just  pe  speaking  much  apoot 
her.     Ta  seer  has  peen  put  seldom  seen 

japoot  Dun  Rimmon  of  late  years ;  for 

]My  Qen 
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Glen  Eyiiort  has  pecome  her  enemy,  as 
weel  as  ta  enemy  of  ta  clan,  ever  since 
she  forbade  her  to  marry  jMiss  Unn. 
Put  she  must  pe  going,  py  her  leave. 
Ta  tay  shortens,  and  ta  clachan  of  Ardgy 
pe  a  far  way  off." 

"  Donald,"  said  Chfford,  dismissing 
selfish  reflections,  "  I  am  grieved  to  see 
a  person  of  your  years,  and  a  man  I 
know  to  possess  a  warm  and  faithful 
heart,  thus  banishing  himself  for  ever 
from  the  land  of  his  birth.  I  have  little 
in  my  power,  nor  does  there  exist  a  pro- 
bability of  my  ever  having  more;  but 
that  little  shall  be  exerted  to  establish 
you  in  comfort  at  home,  if  you  will  re- 
main and  trust  to  my  endeavours." 

"  Got  pless  her  a  tousand  and  a  tou- 
sand  times  for  ta  offer !"  exclaimed  Do- 
nald, gratefully ;  "  put  she  couldna  pe 
staying  to  put  oney  shentleman  to  so 
much  trouble  on  her  account.  Ta  pairns 
and  ta  pairns  pairns  she  loves  are  to 
America,  and  she'll  just  pe  going  too,  if 

it 
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it  were  for  no  petter  end  tan  to  die  pe- 
side  tern.  If  she  must  pe  leaving  Glen 
Rimmon,  ta  rest  of  ta  world,  wide 
though  it  pe,  is  all  ta  same  to  Tonald 
Dhu  Tarroch.  She  wad  just  as  soon  pe 
crossing  ta  pig  sea,  as  pe  pidding  in  ta 
prawest  cabin  in  ta  fishing  clachan  on 
Lochullin,  wi'  hills  and  glens  petween 
her  and  ta  old  tower  on  ta  Dun.  Put 
she  canna  pe  staying  langer.  Plessings 
pe  on  ta  friend  of  ta  Gael,  Sassenach 
though  she  pe !"  And  ineffectually  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  his  emotion,  by 
chanting  a  few  words  of  Clan  Rioman's 
lament,  Donald  tottered  away. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


And  Julia  saw  the  youth  she  loved  again. 

»  *  *  « 

But  she  whom  he  had  left  so  young  and  fair, 
A  few  short  years  ago,  was  grown,  with  pain 
Of  thoughts  unuttered  (a  heart-eating  care), 
Pale  as  a  statue.  Maecian  Colonka. 


Notwithstanding  the  satisfactory  in- 
ferences regarding  Miss  Macara's  state 
of  mind  which  CHfFord  was  permitted 
to  draw  from  Donald's  communications, 
something  like  anguish  fastened  on  his 
heart,  as  he  watched  the  receding  figure 
of  the  old  man ;  nor  did  he  resume  his 
way,  until  he  was  completely  hidden  in 
the  Gap  of  Craig  Horrodale.  By  that 
time  the  drover  had  likewise  got  to 
such  a  distance  as  to  be  invisible ;  and 
congratulating  himself  on  such  an  agree- 
VOL.  IV.  F  able 
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able  riddance,  he  proceeded  leisurely  on- 
ward, revolving  in  his  mind  the  most 
feasible  mode  of  obtaining  an  interview 
with  Lillias,  by  M^hich  he  might  person- 
ally assure  himself  of  her  sanity. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  emi- 
nence which  shut  out  Erridale  from 
Glen  Rimmon,  the  alterations  which  had 
recently  taken  place  in  the  latter,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Glen  Eynort, 
were  offered  to  his  view;  and  but  for 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  at  Vv^hich  they 
had  been  effected,  Clifford  mentally  con- 
fessed that  he  must  have  admired  and 
commended  the  revolution.  Not  a  ves- 
tige of  the  turf-hovels,  that  had  formerly 
hung  in  unseemly  clusters  on  the  decli- 
vities, remained ;  but,  in  their  stead,  neat 
substantial  farmhouses,  with  spacious 
squares  of  offices  attached,  had  sprung 
up.  The  arable  land  no  longer  ran  in 
tortuous  narrow  strips  up  the  face  of  the 
slopes,  with  ridges  of  stones  between 
every  rig,  but  spread  out  into  extensive 

fields. 
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iields,  all  regularly  and  handsomely  en- 
closed, and  so  laid  out  as  to  bespeak  a 
manifest  superiority  in  the  agricultural 
system.  At  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  that  covered 
the  eminence  on  which  the  castle  stood, 
a  few  miserable  huts  had  formerly  com- 
posed a  mean,  filthy  hamlet;  but  these 
had  shared  a  fate  similar  to  the  dwell- 
ings in  Erridale,  and  were  supplanted 
by  a  group  of  smart  white- washed  cot- 
tages, whose  lively  hue  and  comfortable 
aspect,  in  a  great  measure,  solaced  the 
eye  for  the  annihilation  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Recent  circumstances,  and  per- 
haps a  natural  inclination  to  disapprove 
of  whatever  emanated  from  a  source  he 
conceived  so  polluted  as  Glen  Eynort's 
heart,  had  biassed  Clifford  to  view  these 
changes  with  a  severe  eye,  otherwise 
something  apologetical  for  the  harsh 
landlord  must  have  started  up  in  his 
bosom. 

Relying  on  his  disguise  for  conceaU 
F  2  menty 
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ment,  notwithstanding  that  Murdoch 
Bain  and  old  Donald  had  each  given 
proofs  of  its  insufficiency,  and  conjec- 
turing that  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  one  of  the  clustre  of  cottages  was  a 
public-house,  he  proceeded  straight  for 
the  village.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  A 
sign,  on  which  were  splendidly  emblaz- 
oned the  armorial  bearings  of  Macrim- 
mon,  pointed  out  to  him,  while  yet  at 
the  distance  of  half-a-mile,  that,  provided 
he  had  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
them,  food,  lodging,  and  a  civil  welcome, 
were  in  his  offer.  Considering  the  re- 
mote part  of  the  country,  he  found  the 
house  not  only  snug,  but  spacious.  The 
landlord,  though  a  Lowlander  born,  had 
been  long  enough  in  the  Highlands  to 
know,  that  a  man  in  mean  raiment  often 
proved  a  good  customer;  he  therefore 
received  him  with  cordiality,  condes- 
cendingly shewed  him  into  a  decent  par- 
lour, and  readily  became  security  for  a 
dinner  being  pix>vided  with  all  imagin- 
able 
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able  dispatch,  and  a  good  bed  prepared 
for  his  reception,  by  the  time  he  should 
feel  inclined  to  retire  to  it.  The  fidelity 
with  which  he  fulfilled  the  first  part  of 
his  promise  warranted  for  like  conscien- 
tiousness in  the  second;  and  had  not 
the  apprehension  of  being  intruded  upon 
and  pestered  by  the  drover,  whom  he 
well  knew  had  halted  at  the  Macrimmon 
Arms,  annoyed  and  kept  him  anxious, 
Clifford  would  have  discussed  his  loch- 
trout,  moor-fowl,  and  mutton-ham,  in 
peace.  Happily  however  his  fears  were 
groundless.  Honest  Mr.  Pennycuik  em- 
ployed the  remainder  of  the  day  in  mak- 
ing a  circuit  of  the  different  farms  in 
the  glen,  and  consequently  had  his  mind 
occupied  with  more  momentous  con- 
cerns than  the  motions  of  one  whose 
outward  man  bore  testimony  to  his  in- 
significance. 

Clifford  found  the  aflernoon  pass  te- 
diously in  the  parlour  of  the  inn.     By 
Donald's  account,  it  appeared  that  Miss 
F  2  JVIacara 
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Macara  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  only 
in  the  morning ;  he  therefore  held  it  ad- 
visable to  remain  within  doors  until  the 
dawn  of  another  day  ;  but,  towards  dusk, 
this  prudent  resolution  was  broken 
through,  and  he  left  the  inn  with  a  de- 
termination to  reconoitre,  by  the  feeble 
beams  of  the  moon,  the  secluded  den, 
expressively  denominated,  in  Gaelic,  the 
Mile  of  Darkness,  in  which  Lillias  was 
said  to  take  her  diurnal  promenade.  It 
was  a  deep,  gloomy  ravine,  skirted  by 
rocky  wood-clad  banks,  and  running  be- 
hind the  eminence  on  which  the  castle 
stood,  and  transversely  with  the  river  of 
the  fall,  which,  centuries  anterior,  was 
supposed  to  have  discharged  itself  through 
it  into  the  lake.  As  the  nearest  way 
from  the  castle  to  the  cataract  lay  through 
this  wild  hollow,  a  footpath  had  been 
cut,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  visitors, 
in  which,  in  former  times,  Clifford  had 
often  lounged  away  a  delightful  hour, 
with  her  whose  tears,  in  latter  days,  it 

had 
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had  been  destined  to  witness.  No  defi- 
nite advantage  promised  to  accrue  from 
attempting  to  explore  its  recesses  by- 
night  ;  but  the  excursion  held  out  a  pro- 
spect of  variety  to  a  restless  mind,  and 
that  inducement,  of  itself  was  sufficient 
to  allure  him  forth. 

As  the  river  was  only  passable  by  the 
bridge  leading  to  the  castle,  owing  to 
the  deep  rocky  trough  in  which  it  ran, 
and  the  luxuriance  of  the  coppice-wood 
overhanging  it,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
pursue  the  public  patli  until  that  ob- 
stacle should  be  surmounted.  He  was 
not  insensible  to  the  hazard  of  detection 
he  exposed  himself  to  by  this  procedure; 
but  relying  for  concealment  on  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  hour,  he  proceeded  on- 
ward, ready  to  plunge  into  the  adjoining 
wood  the  moment  he  should  see  cause 
for  apprehension.  But  watchful  as  he 
deemed  himself,  he  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  the  end.  He  had  reached  the 
bridge,  without  encountering  any  person 
F  4  whatever. 
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whatever,  and  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
beyond  it,  he  required  to  turn  aside  into 
a  solitary  and  less-frequented  track; 
when,  rendered  careless  by  his  success, 
he  leaned,  for  a  few  seconds,  on  the  bat- 
tlements, in  order  to  catch  more  dis- 
tinctly the  mellowed  roar  of  the  distant 
cataract,  and  the  hollow  dashing  sounds 
that  rose  softly  from  the  bosom  of  the 
restless  stream.  While  thus  occupied, 
the  voices  of  people  in  conversation 
startled  him ;  and  before  he  could  come 
to  a  conclusion  regarding  the  direction 
in  which  he  should  fly  to  avoid  them, 
two  men  turned  the  sweep  of  the  avenue 
in  front,  as  if  coming  from  the  castle, 
and  approached  the  bridge.  As  the 
moon  shone  sufficiently  bright  to  allow 
them  to  perceive  him  as  soon  as  they 
came  in  sight,  flight,  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, was  manifestly  imprudentj  as  likely 
at  once  to  engender  suspicion  and  invite 
pursuit ;  he  therefore  determined  to  face 
and  pass  them  in  silence,  trusting  that 

they 
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they  were  some  idle  menials  to  whom 
he  was  totally  unknown.  He  had  ad- 
vanced but  a  few  paces,  however,  when 
he  saw  reason  to  repent  his  temerity; 
for  in  one  of  the  strangers  he  recognised 
his  evil  genius  the  drover,  and,  in  the 
voice  of  the  other,  the  cold  full  porten- 
tous tones  of  Glen  Eynort.  They  were 
so  busily  engaged  in  canvassing  some 
money  transactions,  that  though  the 
drover  turned  his  face  towards  him  in 
the  instant  of  meeting,  Clifford  passed 
without  being  subjected  to  interrogation 
or  particular  notice.  Already  triumph- 
ing at  the  success  of  his  bold  manoeuvre, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  diverging  into 
the  path  leading  to  the  Mile  of  Dark- 
ness, when  suddenly  the  drover  wheeled 
about,  and  shouted  to  him  to  stop.— 
^  Hollo !  you  wi*  the  sailor's  jacket !"  he 
bawled  till  the  wood  echoed  back  his 
word,  "  dinna  be  in  sic  a  hurry  !  The 
laird's  here,  man,  and  will  answer,  to 
yer  satisfaction,  oney  question  ye  like  to 
F  5  speer 
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speer  about  Donald  Darroch.  Hollo 
there,  I  say  !  the  laird's  wanting  a  wird 
wi'  ye,  ye  daundering  sumph  !" 

Clifford  hesitated  not  a  moment  as  to 
his  mode  of  action,  for  to  dally  until  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  drover  and  his 
companion,  whose  returning  steps  fell 
on  his  ear,  was  to  submit  to  have  many 
additional  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  his  seeing  Lillias,  in  all  probability 
to  the  entire  frustration  of  his  friendly 
intents.  He  uttered  no  response  to  the 
calls  of  his  quondam  fellow-traveller,  but 
flung  himself  over  a  wall,  and  sought 
concealment  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods. 

He  had  lain  perdue  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  before  he  tliought  it  safe  to  stir 
from  the  cold  dark  hollow  in  w^hich  he 
bad  taken  refuge.  Hearing  no  sounds 
indicative  of  a  search  having  been  insti- 
tuted, he  at  length  ventured  out  into 
the  open  path ;  and,  regardless  of  the 
hazard  he  had  already  run,  he  proceeded 
on  to  the  spot  he,  from  the  first,  intend- 
ed 
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ed  to  visit.  Notwithstanding  the  faint 
light  he  had  to  guide  him  over  ground 
exceedingly  rugged,  and  covered  with 
tangled  coppice,  he  quickly,  and  without 
farther  interruption,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  Dark  Glen.  His  chief  object 
was  to  fix  on  a  spot,  from  which,  on  the 
ensuing  day,  he  might  unseen  descry,  at 
a  distance,  any  person  entering  the  dell ; 
and  in  this  he  was  facilitated  by  the  na- 
ture of  banks,  which,  broken  and  pre- 
cipitous, yet  affording  nourishment  to 
the  birch,  the  hazel,  and  the  guin,  of- 
fered many  retreats  fit  for  his  purpose. 
Having  made  his  selection,  he  felt  the 
solitude  and  gloom  of  the  place  so  much 
in  unison  with  the  mood  of  his  mind, 
that  he  could  not  resist  tlie  temptation 
of  loitering  away  another  hour  in  the 
narrow  walk  he  had  reason  to  believe 
was  daily  pressed  by  that  same  foot  he 
had,  seven  years  before,  seen  trip  over 
it  so  lightly.  For  this  purpose  he  de- 
scended into  the  bosom  of  the  glen,  and, 
F  6  in 
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in  deep  meditation,  sauntered  on  until 
he  arrived  at  the  extremity,  where  the 
pass  denominated  the  Mile  of  Darkness 
was  lost  in  the  more  extensive  ravine  of 
the  Eass  na  Smudh  *.  The  hoarse 
gurgling  of  water  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood  warned  him  to  proceed 
no  further,  in  case  he  should  find  the 
feeble  beams  of  the  moon  prove  insuffi- 
cient for  his  guidance,  and  the  darkness 
betray  him  into  one  of  the  profound 
rock-girdled  pools  which  the  turbulent 
stream  had  hollowed. 

While  he  yet  lingered  on  the  brink 
of  the  dark  abyss,  in  which,  many  feet 
below,  fretted  the  imprisoned  waters,  a 
rustling  in  the  brake  near  him  caused 
him  to  start;  and  before  time  was  al- 
lowed him  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  its 
origin,  the  words  —  "  Blood  !  blood  ! 
blood !"  were  articulated  with  piercing 
shrillness,  and  a  dim  undefined  figure 
emerged  from  amongst  the  bushes,  and 

flitted 
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flitted    towards   him.      Clifford's   heart 
leaped  within  his  bosom,  on  hearing  that 
ominous  and  never-to-be  forgotten  cry. 
He  remembered  that,  years  before,  and 
not  far  from  the  same  spot,  it  had  pre- 
dicted Lochullin's  death ;  and  unnerved 
by  fancies  he  could  not  control,  he  re- 
mained rooted  to  the  ground  on  which 
he  stood,  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon  fall- 
ing full  on  his  face,  as  he  waited  the  ap- 
proach  of  the   unknown.      The   latter 
spoke  not  until  he  reared  his  thin  ma- 
jestic form  directly  opposite  him,  and 
within  arms  length.     He  then  exclaim- 
ed, in  those  wo-denouncing  tones  which 
seven  summers  before  Clifford  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  on  the  misty  brow 
of  Ben  Vhragie — "  The  red  fox  is  to  his 
lair,  but  the  bird  of  the  desert  comes  to 
drag  him  out.     Ninian  of  Glen  Eynort, 
years  have  gone  by  since  Riach  Mac 
Ryri  lifted  up  his  voice  to  forbid  your 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  uEneas  of 
LochuUin ;  but  the  dark  day  is  not  yet 

behind 
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behind  you.  The  lips  of  him  that  begat 
you  must  yet  obey  the  commands  of 
Heaven,  and  cast  you  from  the  proud 
pinnacle  on  which,  by  fraud  and  false- 
hood, you  were  set.  When  MacRyri 
has  made  atonement  for  his  crime,  by 
rendering  the  hearth  of  his  offspring  de- 
solate, and  sending  him  forth  an  outcast, 
like  the  murderer  Cain,  then  shall  his 
lips  close  in  the  grave  for  ever,  but  not 
till  then." 

All  this  was  uttered  without  a  pause, 
and  so  impressively,  as  to  give  Clifford 
no  opportunity  of  interrupting  the 
speaker,  had  he  even  felt  so  inclined. 
The  length  of  the  harangue  however 
gave  him  time  to  regain  his  self-posses- 
sion, and  the  first  use  he  made  of  it  was 
to  undeceive  the  seer. — "  You  are  mis- 
taken in  him  you  address,  old  man," 
said  he,  with  distinctness.  "  I  am  not 
Ninian  of  Glen  Eynort,  but  a  stranger." 

Something  like  a  shriek  escaped  the 
seer^  when  his  ear  caught  the  tones  of 

his 
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his  voice ;  and,  for  a  few  seconds,  he  in- 
tensely scanned  his  countenance  by  the 
faint  light  of  the  scattered  moonbeams, 
as  they  played  amongst  the  branches  of 
the  neighbouring  trees. — "  It  is — it  is 
himself!"  he  shouted,  as  he  ended  his 
scrutiny.  "  I  feel  the  glance  of  his  eye 
burning  at  my  heart.  I  shudder,  as  if 
the  worms  of  the  earth  were  already 
twisted  round  my  sapless  bones.  Son 
of  my  sorrow,  thy  father's  hour  and 
thine  draw  nigh  together  !"  He  uttered 
a  second  cry  of  despair,  and  fled. 

This  rencontre  served  the  purpose  of 
giving  Clifford  a  distaste  for  prolonging 
his  stay  in  the  Glen  of  Darkness.  No 
sooner  was  he  assured  that  the  seer  had 
actually  taken  himself  away,  than  he 
made  haste  to  regain  the  village ;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  perturbation  into 
which  he  was  thrown  by  the  events  of 
the  evening,  that  he  found  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  allure  sleep  to  visit  his  pillow. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was 
t '      -  astir 
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astir  by  daybreak,  and  signifying  to  a 
housemaid,  whom  he  encountered  on 
leaving  the  inn,  that  he  would  return  to 
breakfast,  directed  his  steps  to  the  scene 
of  the  over-night's  adventure.  Unob- 
served and  without  interruption,  he  pass- 
ed over  the  intervening  space,  and  reach- 
ing the  ravine,  took  his  station  in  the 
spot  he  had  previously  fixed  upon,  from 
which  he  commanded  a  view  of  the 
whole  dell,  without  being  liable  to  be 
seen  himself.  At  first  a  dense  dew,  and 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  sky,  engen- 
dered fears  that  she  for  wliom  he  waited 
would  be  deterred  from  quitting  her 
room  in  so  uninviting  a  morning ;  but 
his  hopes  revived  when  the  fog  slowly 
rolled  off  the  summits  of  the  hills,  and 
the  sun  burst  forth  with  a  brilliancy  rare 
for  the  season.  It  had  scarcely  been 
half-an-hour  unclouded  when  these  hopes 
were  realized.  A  female,  unattended, 
appeared  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
glen,  advancing  along  the  path  leading 

from 
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from  the  castle.  Her  pace  was  slow  and 
unsteady,  for  she  frequently  paused,  and 
turned  round  to  look  at  some  trivial  ob- 
ject; consequently  he  had  sufficient  op- 
portunity of  identifying  her  before  she 
arrived  at  his  hiding-place.  The  form 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lillias  Mac- 
ara  he  remembered;  but  the  step  was 
less  agile,  and  every  motion,  though 
graceful,  indicative  of  a  saddened  spirit. 
The  sunny,  burnished  ringlets  of  former 
days  still  played  round  her  face  in  glow- 
ing curls,  but  in  itself  that  face  was 
changed.  The  cheeks  were  pale,  the 
eyes  downcast,  and  shorn  of  their  early 
effulgence,  the  every  lineament  expres- 
sive of  deep  heart-sickening  sorrow ;  yet 
even  to  him,  who  had  known  that  face 
only  in  its  pride,  it  still  presented  much 
of  beauty.  She  looked  like  a  delicate 
plant,  which  the  tempest  had  half-up- 
rooted, and  which  was  going  gradually 
to  decay,  because  no  friendly  hand  was 
stretched  forth  to  restore  it  to  the  nur- 
turing 
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turing  soil  in  which  nature  intended  it 
to  remain.  In  that  moment,  as  he  gazed 
on  her  dejected,  but  still-beautiful  coun- 
tenance, Clifford  felt  as  though  he  covet- 
ed no  greater  happiness  on  earth  than 
the  office  of  chasing  sorrow  from  that 
wounded  breast,  and  rekindling  the  smile 
of  joy  on  that  fair  brow,  which,  at  one 
time.  Heaven  seemed  to  have  created 
exempt  from  the  cares  of  mortality. 

His  eyes  were  so  fascinated,  and  his 
mind  so  occupied  in  tracing  the  altera- 
tion affliction,  rather  than  time,  had  pro- 
duced, that  he  overlooked  the  necessity 
of  caution,  in  presenting  himself  so  as 
-not  to  occasion  dangerous  alarm  to  one 
whose  feeble  step  proclaimed  her  inabi- 
lity to  support  a  sudden  shock.  The 
moment  she  arrived  opposite  that  part 
of  the  coppice  in  which  he  lay  conceal- 
ed, he  burst  through  the  intervening 
brake;  and  almost  before  the  crash  of 
the  breaking  twigs  attracted  her  notice, 
leaped  forth  and  stood  by  her  side.     A 

faint 
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faint  exclamation  escaped  her,  when  she 
beheld  a  man,  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor, 
spring  from  the  thicket,  and  hurriedly 
approach  her ;  but  her  fear  was  momen- 
tary, for  acts  of  lawless  aggression  being 
unknown  in  the  Highlands,  she  quickly 
became  reassured  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  apprehension.  Scanning  him 
with  a  hasty  glance,  she  was  passing  on 
in  silence,  when  a  faltering  voice  ex- 
claimed—  "  Lillias  !"-'Miss  Macara  ! — 
turn  not  thus  away  from  Charles  Clif- 
ford !" 

Lillias  shrieked  in  reality,  when  she 
heard  that  ominous  name  uttered  in 
such  a  place,  and  by  such  a  person  as 
he  who  addressed  her  appeared  to  be. 
She  leaned  against  a  tree  for  support, 
while  the  intruder,  dubious  as  to  the  re- 
ception he  might  receive,  stood  at  a 
short  distance,  mournfully  contemplat- 
ing her.—-"  Clifford !  Clifford  I"  she  re- 
peated, on  regaining  the  power  of  speech, 
while  she  resumed  the  scrutiny  of  his 

features. 
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features. — "  Are  more  afflictions  in  re- 
serve, that  I  again  bear  that  long  silent 
voice  ?  I  thought  the  earth  v^^as  above 
him  years — years  ago." 

"  He  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
Lillias,"  returned  he,  without  venturing 
to  advance,  "  and,  as  on  that  day  when 
your  mandate  bade  him  be  silent  and 
depart,  is  alone  and  disconsolate.  Seven 
years  of  exposure  to  danger  have  not 
found  me  a  grave,  nor  seven  years  of 
wandering  restored  that  peace  of  mind 
which  I  lost  in  Glen  Rimmon.  While 
there  was  war  to  give  me  employment, 
in  compliance  with  your  injunction,  I 
banished  myself  from  Scotland,  fearful 
that  my  loitering  in  the  vicinity  of  your 
residence  might  detract  from  your  hap- 
piness, and  blight  your  better  prospects. 
But  when  I  returned  from  roaming,  and 
heard  that  the  sorrows  of  former  days 
had  still  left  a  sting  behind — when  I 
heard  things  whispered  that  gave  me 
reason  to  suspect  that  you  were  wrong- 
ed 
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ed  and  oppressed,  I  could  obey  no  lon- 
ger." 

Tears  gave  relief  to  Lillias  while  he 
was  speaking,  and  when  he  paused,  she 
was  sufficiently  composed  to  hold  out 
her  hand,  in  token  of  amity,  which  he 
fervently,  but  respectfully,  clasped. — 
"  Let  not  a  harsh  word  from  me  add  to 
the  sorrows  you,  in  common  with  all 
mankind,  are  destined  to  bear,"  said  she. 
"  To  the  friendly  intents  that  you  allege, 
as  having  brought  you  once  more  to 
this  remote  country,  I  give  full  credit; 
but  with  the  feeling  of  gratitude  I  ex- 
perience is  blended  pain,  that  so  much 
vain  exertion  should  have  been  made  on 
my  account,  by  one  who  has  great  rea- 
son to  hate  and  avoid  all  connected  with 
the  house  of  Macrimmon.  When  you 
heard  that  time  had  not  yet  thoroughly 
effaced  the  remembrance  of  past  evil, 
you  heard  aright ;  there  are  hearts  whom 
sorrow  breaks  down  so  much  as  to  ren- 
der it  next  to  impossible  for  them  to 

cast 
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cast  off  the  gloom  and  lethargy  produ- 
ced by  early  and  heavy  misfortune.  As 
to  the  other  rumours  you  allude  to, 
though  I  can  easily  divine  their  nature, 
I  am  perhaps  of  all  persons  the  one  least 
qualified  to  comment  on  them.  How- 
ever false  and  degrading  these  may  be, 
my  situation  is  such  as  to  convert  any 
attempt  at  refutation  into  the  most  in- 
dubitable proof  of  their  authenticity." 

"  In  my  estimation,"  returned  Clif- 
ford, "  they  were  always  held  as  false 
and  slanderous ;  and  this  hour  establishes 
the  accuracy  with  which  I  fathomed  the 
deep-laid  scheme,  that  has  so  long  se- 
cluded you  from  a  world  you  are  so 
fitted  to  adorn.  To  concert  measures 
for  defeating  it,  and  for  restoring  you  to 
society,  is  my  sole  business  in  Glen 
Rimmon ;  may  I  not,  therefore,  without 
fear  of  denial,  solicit  you  to  countenance 
my  efforts,  and  demand  that  justice  from 
mankind  which  at  present  is  so  basely 
withheld?" 

«In 
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"  In  making  that  very  demand,"  an- 
swered Lillias,  "  I  should  be  considered 
as  having  given  the  most  indisputable 
proofs  of  an  irrational  and  shaken  mind. 
It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  incidental  to 
the  terrible  disease  under  which  I  am 
supposed  to  labour,  to  be  denied  all  faith 
and  credence ;  and  thankful  for  the  in- 
dulgences yet  mine,  I  am  wary  not  to 
endanger  their  being  taken  away.  Were 
I  restricted  from  breathing  the  pure  air 
of  my  native  hills,  and  hurried  away  to 
some  horrid  residence,  far,  far  from  my 
^  still-loved  Dun  Rimmon,  I  should  soon 
'■  'i  die  of  grief  and  regret.     I  am  content 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  as  I 
ziram.     Wealth  and  a  high  station  in  so- 
o:'  ciety  have  long  been  worthless  in  my 
fl  estimation,  and  to  him  who  has  sacri- 
r.  ficed  rectitude  and  innocence  to  obtain 
them  be  they  left.     The  eyes  that  for- 
merly never  looked  upon  me  but  in  af- 
^i  fection,  are  now  averted  with  that  cold 
indifference  which  has  long  since  gone 

nigh 
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nigh  to  harden  my  heart,  and  change 
my  very  nature.  My  brother,  who 
would  have  protected  me,  and  cheered 
me  on  through  all,  is  in  the  grave;  and 
his — and  Glen  Eynort,  the  husband  of 
Lochullin's  sister,  now  stalks  a  tyrannic 
master  over  the  hereditary  estates  of 
Macara  and  IMacrimmon." 

"  But  there  still  exists  one  heart  that 
will  never  be  hardened  against  you — one 
eye  that  your  commands  alone  can  turn 
away,"  said  Clifford.  "  Give  me  but 
authority  to  expose  this  base  conspiracy 
of  which  you  are  the  victim,  and  the 
world  shall  speedily  be  brought  to  con- 
fess the  injustice  you  have  suffered." 

"  Not  to  be  queen  of  that  world 
would  I  consent  to  become  the  object  of 
the  harsh  comments  and  notoriety  such 
a  measure  would  invite,"  replied  Lillias. 
"  Glen  Eynort  is  my  sister's  husband, 
the  man  who  is  to  transmit  an  honour- 
able name  to  posterity ;  and  were  I  to 
assist  in  rendering  him  infamous,  I  bring 

down 
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down  infamy  on  the  whole  race  of  Mac- 
rimmon.  May  he  find,  in  the  influence 
and  power  he  has  arrived  at,  that  solace 
which  his  wounded  conscience  must  so 
frequently  demand  !  For  me,  I  envy 
him  nothing !" 

"  Nor  do  I,  as  Heaven  is  my  wit- 
ness," rejoined  Clifford.  "  When  that 
wan  cheek  and  grief-dimmed  eye  speak 
sorrow  to  my  heart  even  now,  how 
acute  would  be  the  torture  they  inflict- 
ed, had  I  sinned  against  them  so  deeply 
as  Ninian  of  Glen  Eynort!  Since  you 
will  it  so,  let  him  retain  the  wealth  over 
which  he  has  so  unjustifiably  acquired 
power — let  him  keep  it  for  ever;  but, 
oh !  give  not  way  to  this  inertness  of 
mind,  which  inclines  you  to  drag  out  a 
joyless  existence  under  his  vile  oppres- 
sion !  Fly  with  me,  Lillias,  and  confer 
on  me  a  right  to  stand  forth  your  pro- 
tector. If  you  comply  with  this  solici- 
tation, he  shall  never  know  in  what  part 
of  the  world  we  have  taken  refuge.  The 
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little  that  I  possess  shall  suffice  for  our 
support ;  the  seclusion  in  which  we  live 
shall  be  as  profound  as  your  timid  spirit 
could  desire;  and  he  who  now  addresses 
you  shall  have  no  dearer  occupation  than 
that  of  endeavouring  to  banish  from 
your  memory  the  recollection  of  by-past 
affliction." 

**  You  have  drawn  an  inviting  pic- 
ture to  one  who  feels  herself  deserted 
and  alone  in  the  world,"  answered  Lil- 
lias,  a  faint  blush  kindling  on  her  pallid 
cheek ;  "  but  were  I  to  take  advantage 
of  your  generous  offer,  even  you  might 
well  join  with  the  public  voice,  and  pro- 
nounce me  insane.  To  accept  of  the 
services,  and  throw  myself  on  the  pro- 
tection of  such  a  champion,  were  only 
ruining  you  without  saving  me;  so  there 
must  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  answer  I 
am  to  give  you.  Take  my  best  thanks, 
and  depart.  Foreign  aid  shall  never  be 
called  in  to  assist  me  in  overstepping  the 
boimds  of  propriety,  or  to  outrage  those 
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hallowed  ties  of  blood,  which,  though 
relatives  may  have  forgotten  to  respect 
m  iiftp.  I  can  never  cease  to  respect  in 
them." 

ij^^ff.  And  must  I  taUo  this  as  my  dis- 
missal?" inquired  Clifford,  in  q  half-of- 
fended tone.  "  Lillias !  Lillias  !  destruj 
not  thus  my  hopes  in  the  very  moment 
of  their  birth!  On  a  former  occasion  I 
hesitated  not  to  comply  with  your  sen- 
tence of  banishment,  because  I  doubt- 
ed not  that  in  exiling  myself,  I  adopted 
the  surest  method  of  securing  your  hap- 
piness; but  times  are  altered.  Here 
you  are  left  to  pine  away  the  best  years 
of  your  life,  secluded  from  society  that 
would  appreciate  your  worth,  and  ne- 
glected by  those  very  relatives  whom  it 
most  becomes  to  cherish  and  cheer  you. 
As  my  wife,  you  will  find  it  different. 
A  humbler,  but  a  happier  home  shall 
be  yours — secluded,  it  is  true,  yet  may- 
hap within  reach  of  a  few  individuals 
whose  hearts  assimilate  with  our  own; 
G  2  while 
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while  it  shall  be  my  office  to  nourish 
and  expand  that  affection  which  the 
cold,  cruel-heartedkindred,  against- "  ^ose 
unjust  aggressions  you  p»^  ^o  delicate  of 
complaint,  have  <^^ne  so  much  to  anni- 

hilate." 

"  These  arguments  must  not  be  re- 
peated, or  I  am  gone,"  returned  Lillias, 
endeavouring  to  speak  with  firmness  her 
heart  was  a  stranger  to.  "  There  was  a 
day  when  such  language  may  have 
sounded  not  irrational  in  my  inexpe- 
rienced ear ;  but  it  was  when  this  brow 
had  no  wrinkle  of  care,  this  cheek  no 
symptoms  of  decay,  this  breast  no  sor- 
row. 1  know  that  time  and  grief  are 
implacable  foes  to  what  mankind  calls 
beauty — I  know  that  even  in  mind  I  am 
not  the  same  being  who,  seven  winters 
ago,  listened  to  a  declaration  of  love 
from  those  lips  which  have  again  given 
utterance  to  something  of  the  same  na- 
ture. Unlike  me,  you  are  not  altered 
for  the  worse.     Your  form  is  robust  and 

erect. 
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erect,  while  mine  is  bent  like  a  wither- 
ing branch,  that  shall  soon  be  lopped 
away.  Your  face  is  tanned  by  a  foreign 
sun,  but  it  bespeaks  not  a  destructive 
canker  within.  Time  has  matured  your 
understanding,  and  your  mind  has  ac- 
quired strength,  by  a  long  and  success- 
ful combat  with  peril  and  difficulty ;  but 
mine  has  been  utterly  neglected,  and 
has  run  to  waste  and  ruin.  I  doubt  not 
but,  at  this  moment,  you  are  sincere  in 
entreating  me  to  share  your  fortunes, 
and  that  you  imagine  that  that  regard 
which,  years  ago,  you  cherished,  still 
survives  to  stimulate  you  on  to  make 
your  present  professions ;  but  I  see  deeper 
into  your  heart.  Pity,  conjoined  per- 
haps with  some  mistaken  sense  of  ho- 
nour, are  the  feelings  to  which  you  give 
a  warmer  name ;  and  think  me  not  un- 
gracious if  I  add,  that  the  first  is  now 
all  that  I  can  either  expect  or  desire  to 
create  in  any  human  breast." 

"  You  judge  my  conduct  harshly,  Miss 
G  3  ^lacara," 
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Macara,"  said  Clifford,  hurt  by  lier  words. 
"  Those  same  sentiments  that  fastened 
on  my  heart  before  our  sorrows  began, 
and  which  you  profess  to  believe  ex- 
tinct, still  exist ;  and  what  stronger  proof 
can  I  adduce  than  that  of  appearing  be- 
fore you,  the  same  unconnected  and  iso- 
lated man  as  when  we  separated  ?  Yes, 
Lillias !  when  I  believed  you  irrecover- 
ably lost — when  alone  in  the  world,  ais 
it  were,  I  bitterly  felt  the  Want  of  a 
kindred  bosom  wherein  to  repose  my 
cares,  I  remained  true  to  your  unfaded 
image,  in  preference  to  all  the  fair  faces 
and  soft  hearts  the  many  lands  I  hav« 
traversed  could  offer.  I  calculated  not 
on  finding  your  beauty  unimpaired— I 
had  pictured  to  myself  much  greater 
ravages  in  that  mild  countenance  than 
even  the  keen  eye  of  affection  has  dB 
yet  discerned;  and  if  an  oath  were  of 
avail,  I  might  swear,  with  sincerity,  that 
in  your  proudest  day,  when  your  love- 
liness was   confessed  by  all,  and  your 

prospects 
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prospects  as  gay  and  unclouded  as  heart 
<;ould  desire,  my  soul  turned  not  more 
fondly  and  faithfully  to  Lillias  Macara 
than  at  this  moment." 

There  is  no  heart,  however  seared  and 
blighted  by  overwhelming  affliction, 
but  regains  a  portion  of  its  departed 
warmth,  when,  after  a  long  night  of  si- 
lence, it  once  more  thrills  to  the  voice 
of  tried  and  indestructible  affection.  Lil- 
lias mentally  confessed  the  influence  he 
was  fast  acquiring  in  her  bosom,  and 
possibly  her  succeeding  words  had  not 
been  couched  in  such  terms  as  to  bid 
him  despair,  had  not  the  circumstance 
of  her  espying  a  man's  head  moving 
amongst  the  coppice-wood  on  a  distant 
eminence  prevented  her  from  giving 
them  utterance.  She  instantly  pointed 
out  the  unwelcome  object  to  her  com- 
panion, adding,  in  a  tone  of  alarm — 
"  You  must  fly  without  delay,  for  we 
are  watched;  and  if  my  sight  deceives 
G  4t  me 
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me  not,  by  that  man  of  death,  Glen 
Eynoi-t.  What  brings  him  prowling 
here  is  known  only  to  his  own  dark 
soul,  but  my  mind  misgives  me  that  he 
suspects  this  interview.  Fly,  fly,  I  en- 
treat you  !  and  come  not  here  again,  un- 
less you  are  desirous  that  before  I  die,  I 
shall  see  the  blood  of  the  last  heart  that 
clings  to  me  on  earth  poured  out  before 
my  face." 

"  Promise  that  we  meet  here  to-mor- 
row, and  I  am  gone,"  returned  CliiFord, 
hesitating  to  obey,  though  aware  of  the 
urgency  of  retreat.  "'  See  you  once 
more  I  must,  and  am  resolved  on, 
though  I  should  be  driven  to  demand 
an  interview,  in  open  day,  at  the  castle 
gate." 

"  I  pledge  myself,"  rejoined  Lillias, 
wildly,  "  but  you  extort  that  which  it 
may  be  death  to  both  to  redeem.  Fly, 
or  I  shall  faint  at  your  feet !" 

"  To-morrow  then  at  sunrise,"  ex- 
claimed 
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claimed  Clifford,  for  an  instant  clasping 
her  cold,  trembling  hand.  As  he  let  it 
drop,  he  darted  into  the  wood,  and  was 
quickly  buried  in  its  recesses. 


G  5  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


It  is  a  demon,  which  the  wave 
Hath  cast  abroad  to  scare  my  soul; 
Yet  wherefore  did  the  waters  roll 

So  idly  o'er  his  hasty  grave? 

Barrt  Cornwall. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  time  elapsed  before 
Clifford  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  the 
covert  of  the  woods,  and  return  to  the 
inn.  Had  personal  annoyance  been  all 
he  had  to  apprehend  from  a  rencontre 
with  Glen  Eynort,  he  would  have  scorn- 
ed to  so  much  as  turn  on  his  heel  to 
avoid  him  ;  but  he  knew  full  well  that 
such  a  circumstance  would  not  only  in- 
terrupt all  further  intercourse  with  Miss 
Macara,  but  likewise,  in  all  probability^ 
bring  down  some  new  persecution  on 
her  undefended  head. 

He 
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He  regained  the  village  unnoticed,  he 
flattered  himself;  but  as  he  approached 
the  door  of  the  inn,  he  had  the  vexation 
to  see  that  the  drover  was  watching  his 
motions  from  one  of  the  upper  windows ; 
and  scarcely  had  he  seated  himself  at 
the  breakfast-table,  when,  uninvited  and 
unannounced,  the  cattle-dealer  entered 
the  room. 

"  Weel,  freend,  there's  a  fine  morning 
for  the  season,"  was  his  salutation.  "  Ye 
maun  hae  been  early  astir,  from  tlie 
time  brakfast  has  been  waiting  ye." 

"  I  did  rise  early,"  replied  Clifford, 
intending  his  dry,  brief  manner  should 
act  as  a  bar  to  any  lengthened  discus- 
sion; "  but  I  presume  my  delay  in  break- 
fasting interferes  with  no  other  person's 
arrangements." 

"  Naething  farther  than  what  con- 
cerns me,"  rejoined  the  drover;  "  but 
I'm  nae  ways  hurried,  and  an  hour  or 
twa  back  or  fore  disna  matter.  In  this 
out-o-the-wye  country,  fouk  that  are 
G  6  oney 
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oney  ways  acquaint  generally  eat  their 
meat  togither ;  so  I  just  bade  the  lass 
mask  as  muckle  tea  as  do  for  us  baith, 
and  set  down  an  extra  cup,  and  wanted 
naething  but  your  company  to  fa'  to 
and  ate." 

Clifford  was  so  disconcerted  by  the 
nonchalance  with  which  the  intimation 
of  this  arrangement  was  given,  that  he 
made  no  comment ;  and  Peter  Penny- 
cuik,  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  gave 
high  satisfaction,  drew  in  a  chair,  and 
manfully  attacked  bread,  butter,  and 
eggs. — "  If  1  recollect  right,"  said  he,  as 
he  crushed,  in  his  clumsy  paw,  a  shell  he 
had  newly  emptied,  "  ye  describit  your- 
sel  as  a  shipwrackit  sailor;  but,  troth!  ye 
maun  hae  got  aff  wi'  a  fou  pouch,  for 
this  is  no  the  wye  that  a  man  who  had 
lost  his  all  at  sea  is  likely  to  live.  Most 
people  in  your  condition  would  be  put- 
ting up  wi'  a  cog  o'  brose,  or  some  cheap 
dish  o'  that  kind,  and  a  blanket  in  the 
barn  at  night,  instead  o'  a  set-out  like  this 

at 
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at  breakfast,  the  best  the  house  affords 
at  dinner,  and  a  bed  sic  as  a  laird  might 
sleep  in,  when  ye'r  tired  sitting  in  a  gude 
parlour  at  a  braw  glozing  fire.  I  wad 
hae  made  a  bonny  mistake  yesterday,  if 
T  had  offered  ye  alms,  as  I  had  ance  some 
thoughts  o'  doing." 

"  You  would  indeed,"  observed  Clif- 
ford. "As  you  sagaciously  remark,  I 
am  tolerably  well  provided,  in  regard  to 
money,  and  choose  to  live  comfortably 
while  it  lasts." 

"  I  believe  that's  the  wye  o'  a'  your 
countrymen,"  returned  the  drover,  some- 
what contemptuously.  "  Ye  are  Eng- 
lish, I  can  perceive  by  your  speech ;  and 
they  are  aye  for  stuffing  a'  thing  down 
their  throats,  though  they  should  na  hae 
a  whole  stitch  on  their  back,  nor  leave 
as  much  behind  them  as  pay  for  their 
coffin.  I  suppose  ye  hinna  found  yer 
friends  sae  comfortable  as  ye  expeckit, 
that  ye'r  hinging  on  about  a  public- 
house  sae  lang.     There  has  been  mony 

changes 
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changes  o'  late  years  in  Glen  Rimmon.*' 

"  True,"  returned  ClifFord  ;  «  and  by 
these  my  friends  have  suffered.  An 
avaricious,  unfeeling  landlord  is  a  great 
scourge  to  a  poor  and  honest  man." 

*'  That's  a  subject  I'm  no  inclined  to 
dispute,"  said  the  drover ;  "  but  I  should 
like  much  to  ken  what  for  ye  passed  me 
last  night,  in  yon  sulky  sneaking  wye, 
and  never  lat  on  ye  heard  me,  although 
I  rousted  till  I  was  hoarse,  that  the  laird 
wanted  a  wird  wi'  ye." 

*'  That  very  circumstance  made  me 
averse  to  return,"  answered  Clifford. 
"  He  is  the  enemy  of  my  friends ;  and 
as  such  I  dislike  him  as  much  as  though 
he  were  my  own.  Pray  what  business 
might  he  have  with  me  ?" 

*'  I  suppose  he  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  speer  what  brought  ye  creeping  about 
his  dwelling  at  sic  a  time  o'  night,"  re- 
plied the  drover.  "  Just  before  we  met 
you,  I  happened  to  mention,  in  an  over- 
ly wye,  some  havers  Murdoch  Bain  had 

deaved 
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^«aved  us  wi'  anent  ye,  the  other  even- 
ing ;  and  it's  possible  it  made  him  curi- 
ous  to  see  you  wi'  his  ain  e'en.  Besides, 
it  lookit  something  suspicious  for  a 
strange  stout-hmbed  fallow  like  you  to 
be  daundering  about  idle,  in  a  moon- 
light night,  round  a  gentleman's  poli- 
<jies."  ,.iiic^;^j.^  Jii 

"  I  am  not  at  all  obliged  for  your  iti- 
^termeddling  in  my  affairs,"  observed 
Clifford,  irritated  beyond  measure,  at 
hearing  that  Glen  Eynort  had  been  put 
on  the  alert  by  the  drover's  garrulity. 
"  Had  you  attended  solely  to  your  own 
concerns,  you  would  have  got  more 
thanks ;  but  some  people  have  more  pre- 
sumption than  they  have  understanding 
to  qualify.  A«  to  your  friend  at  4he 
<jastle,  I  am  not  conscious  of  his  having 
any  authority  whatever  to  inquire  intp 
my  movements."  ^ 

**  Noo  that's  what  a  Highlander  would 
call  *  a  protty  speak,"  said  the  drover,  for 
once  setting  a  curb  on  his  irascible  na- 
ture ; 
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ture ;  "  but  in  the  Lowlands  we  would 
say,  that  ye  '  had  mair  jaw  than  judg- 
ment, like  Houghie  Edam's  calf/  Ay, 
ay,  and  so  ye  expeckit  to  skurrivaig  the 
country,  did  ye,  without  oney  bod  die 
sae  much  as  asking  what  business  ye 
were  on,  or  what  brought  ye  slinking 
at  gloaming  round  fouks  houses,  or 
how  it  came  about  yer  tongue  tells  ae 
tale,  and  yer  pouch  anither?  Troth, 
birkie,  I'll  mak  bauld  to  tell  you  ye'r  no 
just  the  thing.  There's  something  about 
ye  that's  no  as  it  should  be ;  and  I  there- 
fore recommend  to  ye  to  be  aff,  as  fast 
as  yer  feet  can  carry  ye.  The  Highland 
people  are  ower  sharp-looking,  and  the 
country  ower  poor  to  uphaud  light-fin- 
gered gentry.  I'll  lay  a  small  bet,  that 
if  Glen  Eynort  ance  gets  a  scent  o'  yer 
pranks,  ye'U  no  ruse  yersel'  o'  coming  so 
far  North.  He'll  hae  ye  fast  by  the 
feet  in  jail  afore  ye  weel  ken  where  you 
are." 

"  This  impertinence  is  intolerable!" 

exclaimed 
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exclaimed  Clifford,  losing  all  command 
of  himself.  "  Leave  the  room,  sir,  or  I 
shall  have  to  call  the  landlord,  in  order 
to  learn  by  what  authority  he  sent  you 
here  to  insult  a  customer." 

"  Patience,  patience,  freend !"  returned 
the  drover ;  "  for  gin  ye  tak  the  strong 
hand,  ye  may  find  ye  have  your  match. 
I'm  just  about  making  a  finish  o'  my 
brakfast,  and  sail  trouble  ye  wi'  my 
company  nae  langer  than  I  get  it  ower 
my  craig.  I  see  what  ye  are,  and  hae 
nae  skill  o'  sic  cattle.  It  disna  say 
muckle  for  the  like  o'  ye  to  set  up  yer 
birse  at  an  honest  weel-kent  man,  as 
every  body  kens  Peter  Pennycuik  to  be ; 
but  ca'  me  a  liar  if  you  dinna  sune  get 
yer  deservings.  Ye'r  affronted,  are  ye? 
Hegh,  hegh  !  the  warld's  come  to  an  avv- 
fu'  pass,  when  sic  as  you  get  affronted ! 
If  ye  have  oney  wish  for  a  weel-sleekit 
hide,  ye  can  follow  me  out  to  the  green 
foment  the  smidy-door.  There's  plen- 
ty o'  fouk  near  by  to  see  fair  play  ;  and 

if 
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if  I  dinna  wallop  ye  to  yer  heart's  con- 
tent, may  I  turn  out  a  fudgie-cock  ever 
after!" 

With  this  challenge  he  departed  ;  and 
irritated  as  he  was,  Clifford  could  not  re- 
sist giving  way  to  laughter,  at  the  ridi- 
culous figure  he  cut  in  the  eyes  of  the 
cattle-dealer.  He  was  sensible,  when 
too  late,  of  the  folly  of  taking  offence  at 
his  freedom;  but  the  error  was  irretriev- 
able, and  submitting  as  a  punishment 
to  have  his  pugilistic  abilities  held  in 
contempt  by  the  doughty  drover,  he 
endeavoured  to  drive  him  from  his 
thoughts. 

With  a  view  to  beguile  the  tedious 
hours,  he  spent  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  rambling  amongst  the  hills  ;  yet  still 
the  wheels  of  time  seemed  to  revolve  but 
slowly.  True  it  was  that  his  mind  was 
soothed  by  the  success  that  had  attended 
him  in  the  morning,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  insanity 
with  which  Miss  Macara  was  alleged  to 

be 
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be  afflicted  was  a  mere  invention, 
trumped  up  to  cover  the  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings of  Glen  Eynort;  but  still  suffi- 
cient remained  undecided  to  make  him 
restless.  It  was  quite  uncertain  whether 
she  was  to  accept  of  his  assistance  to- 
wards dissipating  the  cloud  in  which 
falsehood  had  enshrouded  her,  or  would 
agree  to  smooth,  by  her  affection,  the 
remainder  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage; 
and  until  these  points  were  determined, 
he  felt  his  mind  must  continue  harassed 
and  anxious.  ^'^  *^"  uxfjn  «.-• 

But  had  no  such  matters  combined  to 
render  him  impatient,  the  natural  rest- 
lessness and  discbntentedness  of  man 
Wduld  have  impelled  him  to  desire  the 
iiK)re  rapid  flight  of  time,  on  purpose  to 
facilitate  the  arrival  of  some  long  and 
fondly-anticipated  epoch.  Strange,  that 
man,  limited  as  are  the  days  allotted  him, 
is  incessantly  complaining  of  their  slug- 
gishness, and  devising  means  to  acxjel^- 
rate   their  departure.     Some   moment, 

more 
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more  rife  with  happiness  than  the  past,  is 
always  in  perspective.  It  comes — dis- 
appoints,  like  all  its  predecessors,  and 
another,  still  more  distant,  is  fixed  upon 
as  that  which  bears  along  with  it  some 
certain  joy,  yet  doomed,  in  its  turn,  to 
prove  equally  deceptions.  Thus  days, 
months,  years,  roll  away;  and  from  vain- 
ly pursuing  the  ignis  fatuus  of  his  own 
inflamed  imagination,  he  drops  into  the 
grave,  with  trite  reflections  on  the  short- 
ness of  life  on  his  lips,  forgetful  that  it 
has  been  his  chief  study  to  render  the 
lapse  of  time  imperceptible. 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  the  dro- 
ver gave  him  no  further  annoyance ;  but 
this  circumstance  did  not  warrant  him  to 
lay  aside  all  apprehension  of  a  disagree- 
able result.  As  he  had  strong  cause  for 
suspicion  that  Glen  Eynort  surmised  his 
proximity,  prudence  whispered  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  leave  the  neighbour- 
liood  for  a  few  days,  and  not  renew  his 
negociations  with   Miss    Macara,  until 

the 
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the  caution  of  their  mutual  enemy 
should  be  lulled  to  sleep  ;  but  this  mode 
of  action  rebelled  too  much  against  the 
promptings  of  his  heart,  which  sickened 
at  the  very  idea  of  procrastination. 

Afraid  to  venture  on  another  noctur- 
nal ramble,  he  passed  a  gloomy  evening 
in  the  parlour  of  the  inn  ;  and,  true  to 
his  appointment,  on  the  ensuing  day,  was 
in  the  Mile  of  Darkness  before  the  lark 
had  commenced  her  matin-song ;  but 
there  vexation  alone  awaited  him.  Lil- 
lias  adhered  not  to  her  promise.  To  no 
purpose,  and  for  several  hours,  did  he 
cower  amongst  the  brushwood,  till, 
wearied  and  petulant  with  the  perturba- 
tion of  mind  into  which  his  vague  con- 
jectures threw  him,  he  left  the  place  in 
despair,  and  once  more  repaired  to  the 
Macrimmon  Arms,  there  to  meditate  on 
his  future  proceedings. 

What  course  to  pursue,  he  knew  not 
how  to  determine ;  but  the  inquisitive, 
equivocal  looks  of  the  landlord  warned 

him 
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him  that  a  speedy  removal  from  his  pre- 
sent quarters  was  absolutely  requisite,  if 
he  would  avert  unpleasant  interrogatories. 
Remembering  that,  though  he  had  been 
lavish  in  issuing  orders,  he  had  never 
yet  inquired  for  his  bill,  and  that  his 
exterior  appearance  was  not  such  as  to 
warrant  long  credit,  he  flattered  himself 
that  his  discharging  it  without  delay 
would  dissipate  the  sulky  scowl  of  mine 
host ;  and  in  this  he  was  not  mistaken. 
George  Johnstone  was  a  south -country- 
man, according  to  his  own  report,  and, 
fi-om  his  youth  upwards,  had  been  taught 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  after  the  "  baw- 
bees" His  longitude  of  visage  visibly 
decreased,  when  he  received  payment, 
and  had  fully  assured  himself  that  the 
bank-note  offered  him  was  not  a  forgery ; 
and,  in  token  of  renewed  confidence,  he 
offered  his  mull  to  his  customer,  and  fa- 
miliarly drew  in  a  chair,  saying — "  Ye 
seem  to  hae  ta'en  a  liking  to  these  parts, 
freend ;  may  be  yeY  come  to  settle." 

"  Not 
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"  Not  for  any  length  of  time,"  answer- 
ed Clifford,  anxious  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour.  "  But  I  find  your  house  so 
comfortable,  that  while  I  remain  in  the 
country,  I  do  not  mean  to  quit  it.  I  am 
fond  of  travelling  among  your  hills." 

"  Nae  doot,"  observed  the  innkeeper; 
"  there's  mony  fouk  now-a-days  ye  find 
fond  o'  stravaiging.  It  w^as  nae  farther 
back  than  last  Lammas,  that  a  tribe  o' 
young  English  callants,  wha  had  travel- 
led on  their  feet,  I  could  na  say  how 
mony  hunder  miles,  for  nae  ither  pur- 
pose on  earth  but  to  glower  about  them, 
took  Glen  Rimmon  in  their  way.  I 
thought  to  mysel,  at  the  time,  that  they 
had  mair  siller  than  they  kent  how  to 
tak  care  o*,  and  ower  little  to  do  at 
hame ;  in  which  observe  I  was  perfectly 
correct,  for  the  maist  feck  o'  them  were 
the  sons  o'  lords,  and  ither  great  south- 
awa  fouk.  They  wanted  to  pass  for 
Highlanders,  poor  stupid  lads  !  sae  they 
had  dressed  themselves  in  tartan  frae  tap 

to 
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to  tae,  and  ilka  ane  had  a  wallet  on  his 
back,  and  a  big  newt's  horn  by  his  side. 
I'll  be  sworn  they  thought  themselves 
nae  sma'  drink,  and  that  they  would 
pass  for  chieftains  anywhere ;  but,  for 
my  part,  when  I  saw  them  march  up  to 
my  door  in  a  drove,  and  heard  them 
spluttering  their  English  gibberish,  I 
immediately  bethought  mysel  o'  the 
auld  fule  book,  that  tells  us  a'  about  Lit- 
tle John  and  Robin  Hood." 

"  A  person  in  your  situation  must, 
doubtless,  meet  with  many  singular  cha- 
racters,'' said  Clifford,  seeing  the  publi- 
can pause,  in  order  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  edging  in  an  observation. 

"  That's  but  the  honest  truth,"  re- 
sumed the  other;  "  and,  to  make  ye 
sensible  o't,  I  need  only  tell  ye,  that  the 
next  travellers  who  came  this  gaet  on  a 
tower,  as  they  ca'd  it,  were  twa  daft 
queans  o'  leddies,  English  too,  by  my 
modesty !  They  were  as  strapping,  gude- 
Ipoking,  weel-dressed  limmers,  as  ye  wad 
<>-  see 
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see  in  the  brawest  street  in  Edinbro'  on 
a  sunny  forenoon,  and  footed  it  alang 
wi'  a  flunkie  at  their  heels,  like  the 
swakest  Hielant  cummer  that  ever  stap- 
|>ed  ovver  heather.  The  flunkie,  poor 
chield !  had  the  warst  o't,  for  he  didna 
«eem  to  think  there  was  oney  fun  at  a' 
in  trotting  up  hill  and  down  dale  wi'  a 
back-birden  o'  claes  that  might  hae  load- 
ed a  waggon,  sic  as,  I  dare  say,  ye  hae 
aften  been  in  the  wye  o'  seeing  travel- 
ling the  great  English  roads.  I  was 
ance  as  far  south  as  Leeming-lane,  in 
Yorkshire,  mysel,  and,  as  ye  may  think, 
saw  a  good  deal  o*  the  warld.  There's  a 
gay  difference  between  that  country  and 
this.  Here  ye  canna  travel  half-a-mile 
but  ye' ve  some .  ugly  craig  to  climb,  or 
6om€  rocks  hanging  ower  yer  head,  as 
if  they  were  on  the  point  o'  rowing 
down  to  spleet  yer  skull ;  but  in  Leem- 
ing-lane, Lord  love  ye !  ye  might  walk 
pax  hours  on  end  without  seeing  a  knowe 
fthe  size  of  a  caole-hill,  or  a  stiane  bigger 
•j©>ii^OL.  IV.  H  than 
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than  a  bool.  There  now,  when  I  put 
up  at  the  decent  changehouse  at  Cita- 
delly,  says  the  landlady  to  me  (an  ho- 
nest apen-hearted  sort  o'  an  'oman  she 
^as) — *  Freend,'  says  she — but  you'll  no 
be  kenning  these  parts,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  By  no  means  so  well  as  you  appear 
to  do,"  answered  Clifford,  anxious  to  be 
spared  the  landlady  of  Citadelly 's  saying 
on  the  subject.  "  But  what  more  of  the 
travelling  ladies  ?" 

"  Little  or  naething,"  rejoined  the 
publican.  "  They  were  idle  taupies,  to 
say  the  best  o'  them ;  and  I  had  my  ain 
doots  about  their  charackter,  till  the 
flunkie,  a  douce,  coushous  sort  of  a  chap 
he  was,  to  be  in  sic  service,  lat  the  cat 
out  o'  the  bag  ower  a  jug  o'  toddy  he 
treated  me  wi',  and  told  me  they  were 
the  dothers  of  some  great  English  ad- 
miral— I  forget  his  name.  In  my  view 
o'  the  matter,  the  admiral  couldna  be 
burdened  wi'  much  rumgumtion  himsel, 
or  he  wad  hae  keepit  them  nearer  hame, 

and 
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and  rather  clappit  strait  jackets  ower 
them,  than  hae  let  them  loose  on  the 
warld  in  that  extraordinar  ill-looking 
fashion." 

"  They  must  have  been  ladies  of  met- 
tle, you  will  allow,  landlord,"  said  Clif- 
ford, laughing.  "  Such  amusing  cus- 
tomers as  these  must  tend  to  enliven 
your  whole  household." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  other,  "  they  keep 
fouks  tongues  wagging,  and  that's  aye 
something  in  this  out-o-the  wye  place. 
People  about  a  public  see  mony  ferlies, 
and  sae  fares  o'  what's  likely  to  happen. 
Here's  a  bit  of  a  letter,"  and  he  dragged 
from  a  capacious  side-pocket  in  his  coat 
a  crumpled  note,  "  that  has  been  left  at 
the  door  in  the  coorse  o'  the  day.  I  hae 
some  reason  to  think  it  comes  frae  the 
castle — so  they'll  be  expecking  some  ane's 
arrival,  nae  doot.  For  JNIaister  Charles 
C_l—i—f—Clif—f—o—r—d— ford- 
Clifford,  at  the  Macrimmon  Arms." 

"  The  note  is  for  me,"  exclaimed  Clif- 
t.  H  2  ford. 
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ford,  hastily,  and  starting  forward  to 
grasp  it.  "  My  name  is  Charles  Clif- 
ford." 

"  Weel,"  said  the  landlord,  coolly, 
'^  there's  nae  boddie  says  against  it — so 
dinna  put  yersel  in  sic  a  bees.  If  ye'r 
Charles  Clifford,  ye  can  take  the  bit 
paper,  and  make  a  kirk  and  a  mill  o't. 
I'm  gaen  ower  the  wye  to  the  smidy,  to 
see  a  horse  shod;  so  gin  ye  hae  oney 
mair  to  say  to  me,  ye  can  just  send  the 
lass  to  call  me,  and  I'll  be  wi'  you  be- 
lyve." 

With  this  intimation  he  withdrew, 
much  to  Clifford's  satisfaction,  who  was 
thus  left  to  peruse  his  billet  privately 
and  at  his  leisure.  The  superscription 
went  not  to  prove  that  it  w^as  from  Lil- 
lias ;  but  knowing  he  could  have  no  other 
correspondent  in  Glen  Rimmon,  he  tore 
it  open,  in  a  certain  measure  prepared 
for  the  following  lines  : — 


We 
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-  ■  "  We  were  watched,  and  must 

not  hazard  a  second  meeting  in  open 
day.  When  night  falls,  neglect  not  to 
be  in  the  iSIile  of  Darkness,  if  you  de- 
sire once  more  to  see 

"  L.  M." 


These  few  words  were  sufficient  to 
throw  Clifford  into  a  paroxysm  of  joy. 
True  it  was  that  he  could  not  hide  from 
himself  the  dissimilarity  of  the  writing 
to  those  graceful  characters  he  recollect- 
ed the  hand  of  Lillias  Ivlacara  as  wont 
to  trace;  but  that  was  a  matter  of  no 
signification,  various  causes  for  the  dif- 
ference instantly  suggesting  themselves. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  bush-lurker, 
who  had  occasioned  their  hurried  separa- 
tion on  the  preceding  day,  was  to  blame 
for  Lillias  not  having  adhered  to  her  en- 
gagement, half-compulsatory  though  it 
was;  and  repeatedly  did  he  commend 
H  3  the 
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the  wariness  that  had  made  her  fix  the 
hour  of  meeting  in  the  twilight. 

The  innkeeper  had  kept  the  note  so 
long  incarcerated  in  his  huge  greasy 
pocket,  that  it  was  bordering  on  sunset 
ere  he  for  whom  it  was  intended  came 
to  learn  its  purport.  Afraid  of  being 
too  late  in  reaching  the  appointed  spot, 
owing  to  the  circuit  he  had  to  make,  in 
order  to  elude  observation,  he  snatched 
up  his  hat,  and  left  the  inn  the  moment 
he  had  finished  the  perusal.  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  Mile  of  Darkness, 
the  daylight  had  almost  entirely  de- 
parted ;  and  a  thick  small  rain  that  had 
begun  to  fall  during  his  progress  through 
the  woods  served  greatly  to  damp  his 
anticipations.  Every  object  within  the 
dell  lay  wrapped  in  gloomy  obscurity, 
and  the  melancholy  shriek  of  an  owl,  as 
it  sat  perched  on  the  shattered  battle- 
ments of  the  old  tower,  was  the  only 
sound  that  blended  itself  with  the  brawl 
of  the  distant  cataract,  and  the  sighing 

of 
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©f  the  mountain-wind.  As  the  nature 
of  the  weather  taught  him  to  apprehend, 
his  ear  caught  not  the  tread  of  a  light 
foot  pressing  down  the  frost-strewn 
leaves ;  nor  did  the  slight  bending  form 
his  eyes  wandered  so  anxiously  in  search 
of  meet  their  glance,  as  with  faltering 
unequal  steps  he  sauntered  to  and  fro. 

Despairing  at  length  of  benefit  ac- 
cruing from  a  longer  stay,  he  cast  a  look 
of  reproach  on  the  murky,  weeping  sky, 
and  was  about  to  conclude  his  vigil, 
when  a  rustling  amongst  the  copse- wood 
skirting  the  walk  revived  his  hopes.  A 
dark,  shadowy  form  advanced  to  meet 
him ;  and  fancying  he  could  trace,  in  its 
outline  and  gait,  the  figure  and  motion 
of  her  whose  coming  he  expected,  he 
sprung  forward,  exclaiming — **  Beloved 
Lillias !  are  you  here  at  last  ?" 

The  reply  was  a  bitter  curse  in  the 

voice  of  Glen  Eynort,  followed   by  a 

blow  from  a  stick,  that  prostrated  him 

senseless  on  the  earth.     When  percep- 

H  4  tion 
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tion  partly  returned,  a  strong  arm  was 
dragging  him  through  the  underwood, 
and  a  sound  hke  that  of  a  torrent  lash- 
ing obstructing  rocks  fell  on  his  ear.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  was  flung  forward  with 
violence.  The  rapid  whirling  of  his 
brain,  and  the  deathlike  sickness  that 
ensued,  informed  him  that  he  was  pre- 
cipitated into  some  tremendous  abyss; 
and  the  heavy  sullen  plunge  with  which 
he  finally  fathomed  its  depth,  told  that 
he  had  found  a  resting-place  in  some  one 
of  the  many  horrible  caldrons  of  the 
Eassna-Smudh. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


From  Indian  blood  you  de  ;;n  him  sprung: 
Ah,  no!  he  spake  the  Enghsh  tongue. 

And  bare  a  soldier's  name; 
And  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy, 

He  aoss  the  ocean  came,  Wordswouth. 

As  may  be  supposed,  mine  host  of  the 
Macrimmon  Arms  felt  he  had  every 
reason  to  be  thankful  at  having  pocketed 
the  full  amount  of  his  bill,  when  he 
found  his  customer  so  unceremoniously 
take  himself  away ;  and  the  circum- 
stance afforded  matter  for  speculation 
and  amusement,  to  himself  and  all  his 
household,  for  the  ensuing  fortnight. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  and 
towards  the  close  of  a  day,  which,  for 
the  season,  might  be  called  fine,  he  was 
-^  H  5  surprised 
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surprised  to  see  a  strange  carriage  draw 
up  in  front  of  his  house;  and  already 
had  he  begun  to  calculate  on  the  pro- 
bable profits  he  was  to  derive  from  this 
unlooked-for  arrival,  when,  lo  and  be- 
hold! the  driver,  after  putting  a  few 
questions  to  a  clown  who  acted  as  hos- 
tler, and  had  repaired  to  his  post  with 
praiseworthy  alacrity,  once  more  lashed 
his  horses  into  motion,  and  proceeded  on 
to  the  castle.  George  Johnstone  had 
therefore  nothing  left  to  console  him 
but  the  hope,  that  Glen  Eynort,  as  pa- 
tron of  his  establishment,  would  order 
the  horses  back  to  his  stable ;  and  the 
conjecture,  that,  as  the  vehicle  contained 
but  "  ae  wizzen-faced,  shilpit-looking 
chield,  whase  yellow  gills  made  it  plain 
that  he  had  some  draps  o'  neger  blood  in 
him,"  he  was  no  great  loser  in  not 
being  appointed  his  caterer. 

Meanwhile  the  carriage  rolled  up  the 
steep  of  the  Dun,  ar^d  dashed  proudly 
to  the  castle-gate.     Before  the  solitary 

personage 
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personage  it  contained  touched  the 
ground,  Glen  Eynort  was  at  his  side, 
tendering  his  assistance  with  a  smile  of 
insincere  welcome  on  his  face ;  and  sup- 
ported by  his  arm,  the  stranger,  a  man 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  and  seem- 
ingly infirm,  from  his  halting  gait,  en- 
tered the  building.  Only  a  few  imma- 
terial observations  were  interchanged, 
until,  on  arriving  at  the  apartment  in 
which  the  family  usually  sat,  and  in 
which  were  sir  Colin  and  his  antiquated 
daughter,  JSIiss  Marjory,  the  newly-ar- 
rived guest  was  ushered  in  with  con- 
siderable state ;  and  in  a  voice  tremulous 
and  hollow,  notwithstanding  all  his  en- 
deavours to  keep  himself  composed,  Glen 
Eynort  announced  "  Ranald  Macrim- 
mon !" 

Though  partly  prepared  to  hear  it,  at 
that  long-proscribed  name  the  old  chief- 
tain started  from  his  chair,  with  some- 
thing like  wrath  in  his  deportment ;  and 
aunt  Marjory  uttered  a  sentimental 
H  6  squeak. 
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squeak,  as  she  east  aside  her  book,  and 
apparently  prepared  for  a  faint.  Sir  Co- 
lin*s  discomposure  was  however  tran* 
stent,  and  with  that  vacant  smile  which 
betrayed  the  departure  of  mental  energy, 
he  tottered  towards  his  long- expatriated 
nephew,,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand.— 
•^Ye  are  welcome,  Ranald  Bane,"  said 
he,  at  the  same  time,  "  ye  are  welcome 
to  Dunrimmon;  and  these  are  warmer 
words  than  I  thought  these  lips  were 
ever  more  to  utter.  Bat  what  is  this  ? 
does  my  rebel  nephew,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  return,  fling  an  affi-ont  in 
the  face  of  Macrimmon  ?  Presumptuous 
that  yoti  are'  these  fingers,  shrivelled 
with  age  though  they  be,  never  yet  gave 
the  clasp  of  amity  to  the  false  left-hand. 
Thy  dexter  palm,  Kanald,  or  none !" 

"  Then,  in  good  sooth,  hoirotired  sir," 
said  his  nephew,  as  he  ratsexi  his  rrght 
arm  sufficiently  to  shew  that  part  had 
suffered  amputation,  "we*  must  pmU 
pone  reconciliation  tiH  I  revisit  Ame- 
rica, 
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rica,  for  that  same  palm  lies  buried  in 
the  slope  of  the  Silla  of  Carraccas.  But 
it  was  lopped  away  in  battle,  and,  on 
that  account,  let  the  chief  of  Macrim- 
mon  deign  to  touch  this  its  unworthy 
survivor." 

"  In  battle!  That  tells  well,"  returned 
the  old  man,  grasping  the  slighted  hand, 
and  giving  it  a  friendly  pressure.  "  Some 
of  the  best  blood  of  our  race  has  been 
slied  by  the  sword,  as  the  fields  of  Baii- 
nockburn,  Flodden,  and  Drumossie,  can 
bear  witness.  Now,  Marjory,  child,  I 
give  you  place.  Forget  old  slights,  and 
bid  your  kinsman  welcome." 

*'  Marjory !"  ejaculated  Ranald,  as  he 
surveyed  with  astonishment  the  faded 
spinster;  **is  it  my  old  playmate  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  look  upon  ?  My  good 
cousin,  shall  we  not  be  friends  ?" 

"  Ranald  Bane,"  replied  Marjory,  as 

she  reared  her  lank,  scraggy  figure  in 

stateliness  before  him,  "  let  it  be  as  you 

solicit.     The  idle  fancies  of  my  girlhood 

i>^i'-       ,  have 
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have  long  been  resigned  for  more  esti- 
mable and  higher  pursuits ;  it  would 
therefore  ill  become  the  stoicism  I  have 
for  years  laid  claim  to,  were  I  to  nourish 
hatred  or  ill-will  against  him  whose 
wayward  humour  has  condemned  me  to 
linger  on  through  life  in  maiden  loneli- 
ness, I  will  not  even  upbraid  you,  Ra- 
nald ;  nay,  perhaps  it  is  my  part  to  thank 
you  for  having  spared  me  the  cares  in- 
cidental to  the  married  state,  and  given 
my  mind  opportunity  and  leisure  to  soar 
unto  those  unexplored  realms  of  imagi- 
nation unto  which  the  light  of  learning 
carries  its  votary.  There  are  no  remains 
here  of  the  lovesick  girl  you  may  re- 
member; any  charms  I  may  have  once 
possessed  are  on  the  decline,  but 

*  Though  time  my  bloom  be  stealing, 
There's  still  beyond  his  art 
The  wild-flower  wreath  of  feeling — 
The  sunbeam  of  the  heart." 

"  My  good  cousin  has  not  lost  her 

partiality 
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partiality  for  the  muses,  I  perceive,"  said 
Ranald,  smiling,  and  at  a  loss  what  to 
say  in  reply  to  the  foregoing  harangue. 
"  Even  in  her  youngest  days  she  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  poetry." 
"  Poetry  !"  repeated  Miss  JNIarjory, 
with  enthusiasm,  and  mounting  her 
hobby  with  her  usual  celerity,  "  it  has 
been  the  study  of  my  life — the  only  path 
I  have  not  found  strewn  with  thorns — 
the  only  pursuit  that  never  palled.  The 
solemn  midnight,  the  matin  light,  the 
vesper  beam,  have  alike  witnessed  those 
moments  of  sublimed  thought,  in  which 
the  rapt  soul  rises  above  mortality.  Poe- 
try,  did  you  say  ?  Well  may  I,  quoting 
from  that  mighty  poem  which  has  been 
to  me  the  work  of  years,  aver  that  poe- 
try has  proved 

'  My  friend,  my  true  love,  and  my  comforter, 
That  confidant  in  whom  alone  1  trust; 
A  present  blessing,  and  a  future  hope, 
The  star  that  lights  me  through  the  storms  of  life." 

**  I  wish  it  would  teach  you,  Marjory, 

to 
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to  make  shorter  speeches,"  said  sir  Colin- 
"  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  ridi- 
culous, makes  you  stuff  such   orations 
down  every  stranger's  throat  the  mo- 
ment he  crosses  the  threshold  ?  It  would 
be  much  more  like  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Macrimmon,  were  you  to  be- 
stir yourself,  and  see  that  our  kinsman 
has  something  more  substantial  to  dine 
on  than  "  sublimed  thought."     I  have 
no  objections  to  hear  Unn,  of  an  even- 
ing, give  us  a  verse  of  Achin  Fohrtiy 
An  Nighean  JDuhh,  or  Mo  challin  dil- 
leas  doun ;  but  to  be  condemned  to  hear 
you  ranting  every  hour  in  the  day  about 
sunbeams  and  true  loves,  stars,  and  all 
other  such  nonsense  as  vagabond  stage- 
players  make  use  of,  is  a  perfect  curse  to 
all  connected  with  you,  and  discreditable 
to  your  age  and  name.     Take  yourself 
off  to  your  household  duties,  my  dear ; 
and  when  you  rejoin  us,  let  it  be  with 
something  more  like  common  sense  in 
your  conversation." 

"  I  with- 
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"  I  withdraw,  as  in  duty  bound,"  re- 
plied JMiss  JNIarjory,  as  she  prepared  to 
quit  the  room  ;  "  but  think  not  that  the 
hallucinations  and  homely  taste  even  of 
a  parent,  can  render  me  less  the  muse's 
child.  True  it  is,  that  the  votary  at 
their  shrine  rarely  acquires  what  man 
calls  happiness.  Lofty  as  are  the  visions 
of  inspiration,  the  soul  is  often  jaiTed 
and  tortured  by  sublunary  griefs.  Yes, 
Ranald  JNIacrimmon,  I  will  not  hide  it 
from  you;  Castalia's  fountain  boasts  not 
of  the  virtues  of  Lethe's  stream.  Your 
figure  is  enfeebled  by  pestilential  cli- 
mates— ^you  have  left  a  limb  on  a  battle- 
field— in  short,  like  myself,  you  betray 
in  every  lineament  the  years  you  have 
numbered ;  but  that  eye  is  the  same, 
and,  as  in  youth,  burns  with  intellectual 
light.  But  let  not  my  example  tempt 
you  to  woo  that  enchantress,  Poesy. 
Remember  what  some  nameless  bard 
says, 

^  Oh  ! 
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'  Oh !  envy  not  the  Muse's  child, 
His  feelings  warm,  his  feelings  wild; 
Nor  wish  that  from  the  trembling  wire 
Your  hands  could  strike  poetic  fire  !" 


"  I  VOW  to  God,"  said  sir  Colin,  as  she 
retired,  "  I  think  Marjory  daily  gets  less 
bearable  with  her  nonsensical  rhimes; 
but  it  is  all  your  own  work,  Ranald. 
The  girl  would  have  had  no  more  learn- 
ing than  was  necessary,  had  you  com- 
plied with  the  wishes  of  your  friends, 
and  made  her  your  wife.  But  that  is 
an  old  story  now ;  and  as  it  is  forgiven, 
so  be  it  forgot.  Glen  Eynort  tells  me 
your  American  daughter  looks  well, 
considering  she  is  come  of  a  Spanish 
mother,  and  born  so  far  from  her  father's 
country.  You  left  the  child  in  London, 
I  suppose?  Well,  well,  we  shall  see 
her  time  enough.  I  have  no  great  love 
for  females  nowadays,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  Ninian's  sake,  should  have 
rather  that  you  had  buried  her  in  Ame- 

rica. 
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rica,  and  brought  over  the  young  don 
you  lost  in  her  stead." 

'•  My  children  were  equally  dear  to 
me,"  said  his  nephew,  considerably  af- 
fected. "  The  boy  I  lost  was  a  youth  of 
no  common  stamp,  but,  from  the  hour  in 
which  I  knew  of  his  death,  I  never  de- 
sired that  his  sister  had  been  the  sacri- 
fice." 

"  Umph  !"  returned  sir  Colin,  "  you 
have  not  got  rid  of  your  strange  notions, 
Ranald ;  but  no  matter — for  once  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  run  counter.  Had 
you  brought  home  the  stripling,  may- 
hap, for  Ninian's  sake,  as  I  said  before, 
your  welcome  might  not  have  been  quite 
so  friendly." 

"  There  you  are  wrong,  sir  Colin,"  in- 
terrupted Glen  Eynort,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  old  man's  garrulity,  began 
to  feel  himself  on  thorns.  "  Had  my 
kinsman  brought  twenty  sons  along  with 
him,  I  should  have  held  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  deport  myself  as  I  have  done." 

"  Twenty 
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"Twenty  sons !  Mercy  on  us,  Ninian!" 
exclaimed  the  chieftain ;  "  in  that  case 
the  old  walls  on  Knock  Eynort  had  been 
the  burrow  of  you  and  yours  for  ever ! 
Twenty  sons !  and,  despite  their  drop  of 
Spanish  blood,  all  JMacrimmons  !  Souls 
of  my  ancestors!  what  a  glorious  spec- 
tacle for  Dun  Rimmon  to  witness  !  But 
these  are  words  of  course  with  you,  Glen 
Eynort.  A  noble  property  is  not  so 
easily  relinquished,  unless  indeed  some- 
thing were  yielded  to  the  honour  of  the 
name." 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  am 
utterly  indifferent  to  worldly  wealth," 
replied  Glen  Eynort ;  "  far  from  being 
so,  I  have  exerted  myself  to  render  your 
long-neglected  estates  productive,  accord- 
ing to  their  capability,  and  do  confess, 
that  when  we  received  the  letter  an- 
nouncing my  kinsman's  reappearance,  Ii> 
felt  strongly  inclined  to  dispute  his 
claims.  But  when  I  met  him  face  to 
face  in  London,  when,   boy  though  I 

w^as 
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was  at  the  time  he  left  us,  I  identified 
him  as  Ranald  JMacrimmon,  the  incon- 
testibility  of  his  rights  was  made  appa- 
rent, and  without  hesitation  I  hailed 
him  as  the  representative  of  our  house. 
Let  him  take  the  frankness  with  which 
I  did  so  as  a  warrant,  that  no  latent 
hope  of  outliving  him  was  at  my  heart; 
and  let  the  earnestness  I  have  since 
evinced  to  reconcile  you  together  stand 
as  a  proof  of  my  subsequent  disinterest- 
edness." 

*'  And  be  assured,  my  generous  friend," 
said  Ranald,  "  that  these  claims  on  my 
gratitude  have  neither  been,  nor  shall  be 
overlooked.  Something  like  pain  strikes 
at  my  heart,  at  being  compelled  to  try 
this  disinterestedness  to  the  utmost ;  but 
it  is  not  for  kinsmen  like  us  to  altercate 
and  contest  the  inheritance  of  our  vener- 
able relative's  title  or  property.  From 
the  wreck  of  my  foreign  possessions,  I 
have  saved  as  much  as  already  rend^s 
me  comparatively  rich ;  and  though  a 

son 
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son  should  eventually  appear  to  claim  a 
share,  I  trust  there  is  still  enough 
amongst  us  to  render  all  contented." 

"  A  son  ! — a  son  !"  echoed  his  auditors, 
in  the  same  breath,  while  sir  Colin  add- 
ed— "  What  may  this  mean,  Ranald 
Macrimmon?  Have  two  wives  not 
served  to  surfeit  you  of  matrimony,  that 
you  must  noose  a  third  ?  A  son  !  My 
faith,  good  sir,  you  speculate  bravely, 
considering  your  stiffened  joints  and 
sallow,  furrowed  countenance !" 

"  You  mistake  me,  sir  Colin,"  an- 
swered Ranald,  tempted  to  indulge  in  a 
hearty  laugh.  "  Hymen  no  more  lights 
his  torch  for  me.  If  some  incompre- 
hensible mistake  does  not  exist,  the  son 
to  whom  I  allude  has  long  been  in 
being,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, is  already  in  Scotland." 

"  And  what  signifies  that  to  me  or 
Glen  Eynort?"  inquired  sir  Colin,  his 
face  crimsoning  with  anger.  "  You  may 
have  a  hundred  base-born  brats  forth- 
coming, 
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coming,  if  you  choose,  without  endan- 
gering the  value  of  a  straw  to  Ninian." 

"  Nay,  sir  Colin,"  said  his  nephew, 
"  if  you  catch  me  thus,  and  explain  the 
matter  after  your  own  imagination,  I 
may  as  well  be  silent.  I  have  no  base- 
born  child  to  pawn  on  you,  since  he  who 
is  now  the  subject  of  discussion  is  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  that  unhappy 
marriage  which  was  the  principal  means 
of  rendering  my  offences  unpardonable 
in  your  eyes,  and  consequently  of  send- 
ing me  forth  on  the  world  a  self-banish- 
ed man." 

"  What  nonsense  is  this,  sir  ?"  exclaim- 
ed sir  Colin,  his  rage  augmenting.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  make  jest  of  the  declining 
senses  of  JNIacrimmon,  that  you  thus  ap- 
pear in  his  presence  to  trumpet  forth  an 
idle  story  ?  Confute  him  by  his  own 
words,  Ninian.  Tell  him  that  he  so- 
lemnly declared  to  you,  when  in  Lon- 
don, that  the  daughter  you  saw  was  his 
only-surviving  child,  and  that  the  South- 
ron 
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ron  he  married  (the  descent  of  his  Spa- 
nish wife  was  princely  in  comparison) 
left  no  issue  behind  her." 

"  Compose  yourself,  sir  Coiin,"  said 
Glen  Eynort,  with  calmness,  while  a 
smile,  ghastly,  but  expresssive  of  fiendish 
exultation,  spread  itself  over  his  coun- 
tenance. "  You  judge  too  rashly  of  my 
kinsman,  when  you  thus  denounce  him 
unworthy  of  belief,  or  even  of  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  himself  True 
it  is  that  he  presented  his  daughter  to 
me  as  his  only-surviving  child,  but  cir- 
cumstances may  have  since  occurred  to 
assure  him  otherwise." 

"  Then  let  him  proceed  to  make  them 
known,"  said  the  chief,  long  habituated 
to  act  by  Glen  Eynort's  advice.  "  We 
break  not  bread  together  until  I  know 
in  whose  charge  I  am  to  leave  the  name 
and  honours,  which  a  long  line  of  re- 
nowned and  honourable  ancestors  have 
tmnsmitted   me.     May   the  JLus  nam 

Braoikag 
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Braoileag'^  never  more  be  seen  in  a 
clansman's  bonnet,  if  I  patiently  permit 
any  fictitious  personage  to  step  between 
Ninian  and  his  rights.  Come,  come,  my 
most  marvellous  nephew,  before  the 
quegh  comes  between  us,  let  me  know 
on  what  footing  I  am  to  pledge  you." 

"  Hear  me  without  interruption  then," 
said  Ranald,  "  and  you  shall  speedily 
know  as  much  as  I  do  myself  Of  the 
circumstances  anterior  to  my  marriage, 
and  total  expulsion  from  your  house  and 
heart,  I  shall  say  nothing,  since  the  sub- 
ject must  be  alike  ungrateful  to  both. 
Your  heart  was  hardened  against  me, 
and  perhaps  mine  at  length  acquired 
somewhat  of  similar  obduracy,  for  un- 
successful solicitations  for  forgiveness 
suited  ill  with  my  nature.  With  the 
little  pittance  I  could  call  my  own,  1 

VOL.  IV.  I  turned 
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turned  my  back  on  my  native  country, 
and  removed  to  Newcastle  in  Northum- 
berland, the  birthplace  of  my  wife. 
There  for  a  time  we  lived  in  retirement, 
subsisting  on  the  few  hundred  pounds 
we  could  command  between  us;  but 
finding  our  slender  fund  rapidly  decreas- 
ing, without  the  most  distant  prospect 
of  replenishment,  I  at  length  came  to 
the  determination  of  emigrating  to  Ame- 
rica, and  becoming  a  husbandman  amid 
its  lonely  forests.  My  wife  heard  this 
declaration  with  secret  fear  and  aversion ; 
but  conscious  that  all  was  darkness  be- 
fore us  at  home,  she  went  not  to  damp 
my  hopes  by  visible  signs  of  repining, 
though  from  the  first  impressed  with 
melancholy  anticipations,  which  in  the 
end  were  but  too  faithfully  realized. 
Unwilling  to  expose  her  to  the  priva- 
tions incidental  to  first  settlement,  in 
despite  of  her  entreaties,  I  persuaded  her 
to  remain  behind  me,  leaving  her  well 
provided,  as  far  as  regarded  immediate 

wants, 
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wants,  for  some  time  to  come,  and  re- 
serving but  a  very  slender  sum  to  com- 
mence myTransatlantic  speculation.  God 
knows,  however  unfortunate  the  issue, 
sincere  affection  was  the  sole  hiduce- 
ment  I  had  for  insisting  on  our  separa- 
tion. 

"  After  a  prosperous  voyage,  I  reach- 
ed the  United  States ;  and  before  1  had 
been  many  months  in  the  country, 
through  means  of  the  little  money  I  had 
brought,  succeeded  in  settling  myself 
on  a  snug  little  property,  the  most 
severe  drudgery  of  clearing  which  had 
been  previously  surmounted  by  one  of 
those  speculative  men  who,  after  rend- 
ing a  small  spot  from  the  wilderness, 
barter  it  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and 
then  retire  still  deeper  into  the  woods, 
to  repeat  the  same  endless  labour.  Al- 
ready was  the  epistle  penned  which  in- 
vited my  far-distant  wife  to  hasten  to 
share  my  solitude,  when  the  arrival  of  a 
letter  from  England  destroyed  all  hopes 
I  2  of 
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of  domestic  happiness  in  my  Transatlan- 
tic cottage,  and  threw  me  once  more  a 
wanderer  on  the  world.  The  letter  I 
allude  to  was  from  a  half-brother  of  my 
wife's — a  man  v/hose  churlish  and  parsi- 
monious spirit  had  ever  kept  us  at  a  dis- 
tance. In  a  few  cold  vulgar  lines,  I  was 
told  that  she,  whose  arrival  I  had  but 
the  moment  before  so  fondly  anticipated, 
was  dead  and  buried ;  that  she  had  left 
barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expences 
of  her  funeral ;  and  that,  as  no  further 
information  remained  to  be  transmitted, 
I  would  be  pleased  not  to  put  the  writer 
to  the  expence  of  a  postage.  It  men- 
tioned nothing  relative  to  the  child,  of 
which  I  expected,  ere  then,  to  have  been 
the  father ;  and  concluding  that  it  had 
likewise  gone  down  to  the  grave,  I  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  narrow-minded 
wretch,  and  annoyed  him  not  with  my 
correspondence." 

"  The  low-born,  grovelHng  scrub,"  eja- 
culated sir  Colin.     "  Ay,  ay,  this  comes 

of 
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of  such  degrading  connexions.  But  go 
on,  Ranald ;  I  will  hear  your  story  pa- 
tiently to  the  end,  though  the  moment 
it  be  told  we  should  each  turn  on  his 
heel,  and  part  for  ever." 

"  This  disastrous  intelligence,"  con- 
tinued Ranald,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
chieftain's  gibes,  "  completely  overturn- 
ed all  my  plans  of  leading  a  patriarchal 
life.  To  remain  mateless  in  the  wilder- 
ness was,  to  my  startled  imagination, 
submitting  to  the  keenest  species  of 
mental  torture,  seeing  that  I  had  the 
remembrance  of  my  loss  perpetually  be- 
fore me,  and  no  stimulus  to  bear  me 
through.  I  disposed  of  my  little  plan- 
tation to  the  first  purchaser  who  offered 
me  any  thing  equivalent  to  the  value, 
and  then,  as  a  volunteer,  joined  an  ex- 
ploratory party  sent  out  by  the  Ame- 
rican government,  to  penetrate  into  those 
undiscovered  wilds  lying  to  the  west- 
w^ard  of  the  Missouri.  We  were  long- 
separated  from  the  haunts  of  civilization, 
I  3  and 
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and  constantly  exposed  to  peril  and  pri- 
vation; yet  so  well  did  our  desultory 
mode  of  life  agree  with  the  gloomy  tone 
of  my  mind,  that  I  regretted  much 
when  the  expedition  found  it  necessary 
to  desert  its  object  and  return.  I  ac- 
companied it  in  its  retrogression  only  as 
far  as  the  inhabited  frontier,  where,  em- 
barking on  the  Mississippi,  I  descended 
by  that  mighty  stream  to  New  Orleans; 
and  from  thence,  by  the  Havannah,  found 
my  way  to  the  Spanish  Main.  It  was 
at  Cumana  that  I  landed,  and  after  a 
few  days  sojourn,  I  was  about  to  quit  it 
on  the  same  aimless  course  which  had 
brought  me  thither,  when  one  of  those 
incidents  that  at  times  colour  the  destiny 
of  man  arrested  my  wandering  feet.  The 
circumstance  to  which  I  allude  arose 
from  that  awful  earthquake  which,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century,  shook 
the  whole  coast  of  New  Andalusia,  and 
laid  the  city  of  Cumana  in  ruins.  When 
the  first  feeble  oscillations  came  to  be 
J  felt. 
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felt,  and  the  terrified  natives  announced, 
by  their  wild  cries,  that  the  trembling 
earth  was  preparing  to  engulf  them,  in 
common  with  others  I  rushed  into  the 
street,  and  made  speed  to  reach  the  open 
plain.  Scarcely  had  I  escaped  from  the 
tottering  edifice  in  which  I  had  taken 
up  my  temporary  residence,  when  a  tre- 
mendous concussion  threw  down  half 
the  buildings  in  the  street  in  which  it 
stood.  One  of  these  was  a  gay  palace, 
of  greater  altitude  than  in  that  country 
is  thought  consistent  with  safety  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  danger  of  lingering 
amongst  the  falling  edifices,  reiterated 
shrieks  proceeding  from  the  interior 
tempted  me  to  pause,  and  cast  a  hasty 
glance  along  its  shattered  front. 

"  While  thus  occupied,  I  observed  a 
female,  loosely  robed,  and  imploring 
succour  alternately  from  man  and  from 
Heaven,  rush  out  on  a  lofty  veranda, 
which  yet  slightly  adhered  to  the  trem- 
bling walls.  At  the  same  moment  a 
I  4  crowd 
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crowd  of  people  hurried  tumultuously 
from  the  portal  of  the  mansion,  and 
shouting  that  the  flooring  and  roof  were 
giving  way,  fled  towards  the  plain,  drag- 
ging along  with  them  an  inflrm  old  man, 
who  seemed  to  resist,  though  ineffectu- 
ally, their  efforts  to  bear  him  onwai-d. 
I  take  no  pride  in  saying  that  in  those 
days  I  rated  life  but  lightly.  Many  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  render  a  help- 
less female  peculiarly  an  object  of  in- 
terest in  my  eyes,  and  without  hesitation 
1  darted  into  the  house,  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  lady. 
Half-blinded  by  dust,  I  could  only  tell, 
by  the  shaking  of  the  staircase,  as  I  as- 
cended it,  that  I  had  engaged  in  an  en- 
terprise of  danger ;  and  this  became  yet 
more  apparent,  when,  on  arriving  at  the 
/  second  story,  I  found  the  flooring  in 
various  parts  detached  from  the  wall, 
and  slanting  off*  in  such  a  manner  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  crossing  it.  Over 
this  tottering  scaffold  however  I  crept, 

reached 
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reached  the  veranda,  and  seizing  the 
fainting  girl  in  my  arms,  safely  regained 
the  street.  A  few  seconds  afterwards 
the  whole  fabric  crumbled  into  ruin. 

"  When,  with  my  insensible  burden, 
I  reached  the  Plaga  la  Chica,  I  found  it 
crowded  with  thousands  of  homeless 
wretches,  who,  with  uplifted  hands  and 
feeble  voices,  implored  Heaven  to  spare 
them  in  its  wrath.  Now  that  all  danger 
of  being  crushed  to  death  by  falling 
buildings  was  at  an  end,  I  laid  the  young 
donna  on  the  arid  sand,  and  busied  my- 
self in  endeavouring  to  restore  her  to 
animation.  In  this  office  I  speedily 
found  assistants  in  the  domestics  of  don 
Lorenzo  Marina;  and  through  them  I 
discovered  that  it  was  the  only  child  of 
that  personage  I  had  rescued.  It  was 
the  father  whom  I  had  seen  dragged 
away  immediately  after  the  shock  that 
had  half-demolished  his  dwelling;  and 
when,  from  bewailing  his  daughter  as 
irrecoverably  lost,  he  found  himself  call- 
I  5  ed 
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ed  upon  to  rejoice  in  her  recovery,  his 
gratitude  knew  no  bounds.     In  com- 
pliance with  his  entreaties,  I  consented 
to  share  the  accommodations  such  tents 
as  his  servants  ultimately  constructed  on 
the  plain  put  it  in  his  power  to  offer; 
and  when  the  convulsions  of  the  earth, 
after  being  repeated  with  more  or  less 
violence  for  many  weeks,  subsided,  and 
a  substantial  resideirjce  was  again  ready 
to  receive  him,  thither  I  removed  like- 
wise.    The  issue  may  be  inferred.     The 
daughter  was  not  less  niggard  in  her 
gratitude  than   the  father ;  I  had  been 
several  years  a  widower,  and  a  roaming 
life  had  only  rendered  me  more  pain- 
fully alive  to  my  solitary  and  uncon- 
nected state.    The  lady  was  fair,  tender- 
hearted, and,  for  a  Spanish  Creole,  not 
unintelligent.    She  was  also  comei  of  the 
purest  Castilian  stem  in  Cumana,  and 
withal    entitled    to    a   splendid    dowry. 
The  only  stipulations  don  Lorenzo  in- 
sisted on  prior  to  our  union  were,  that 

I  should 
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I  should  henceforward  adopt  America 
as  my  country,  and  assume  his  name.  I 
acquiesced,  and  Ranald  Macrimmon  be- 
came Rinaldo  INlarina,  and  a  second  time 
a  husband." 

"  And  shame  on  you  for  the  act !"  in- 
terrupted sir  Colin.  "  Neither  the  best 
blood  that  ever  flowed  in  Spanish  veins, 
nor  the  proudest  name  ever  borne  by 
don  or  hidalgo,  ought  to  have  taken 
precedence  of  that  of  Macrimraon.  Even 
in  the  wildest  days  of  my  youth,  I 
would  not  have  changed  the  patronymic 
of  my  race,  though  the  fairest  female  in 
the  North,  w4th  an  estate  as  large  as  that 
of  ilibrar  Chattu  *  himself,  had  been  of- 
fered in  remuneration." 

"  Possibly  not,"  replied  his  nephew, 
"  but  you  never  experienced  the  desola- 
tion of  heart  ever  attendant  on  the  alien. 
I  6  Naturalized 

*  The  appellation  given  to  tlie  earls  of  Sutherland  i:j 
the  Highlands.  The  estates  of  this  family  in  Sutlierhmd- 
shire  alone  are  calculated  as  containing  seventeen  I;an- 
dred  square  miles. — Statistical  Account. 
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Naturalized  in  the  country,  and  blessed 
with    suddenly-acquired    independence 
and  an  amiable  partner,  I  saw  no  oc- 
casion to  regret  having  made  so  trivial  a 
sacrifice.     Don  Lorenzo's  death  put  me 
in  possession  of  a  noble  fortune;  I  be- 
came a  happy  father,  and  the  dark  re- 
membrance of  the  past  came  gradually 
to  fade  from  my  mind.     The  intestine 
division  which  eventually  came  to  de- 
solate the  Spanish  colonies,  and  of  which 
you  require  not  a  description,  was  the 
first  thing  that  roused  me  from  a  life  of 
luxurious  indolence.     My  wife  had  re- 
cently paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  feel- 
ing acutely  the  deprivation,  I  gladly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  renerving  my- 
self in  the  turmoil  of  that  revolution 
which  a  few  daring  spirits  contemplated. 
I  became  the  partisan  of  the  oppressed, 
and  the  enemy  of  tyranny.    I  advocated 
the  cause  I  espoused  with   my  sword 
and  with  my  blood.     My  son — my  gal- 
lant Ivo — gave  his  young  life  for  Co- 
lumbia^ 
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lumbia,  yet  ingratitude  was  my  only  re- 
compence;  and  had  I  not,  with  my  sur- 
viving child,  fled  from  Cumana  like  a 
criminal,  she  too  must  have  been  sacri- 
ficed on  the  same  reeking  altar." 

"  And  such  be  ever  the  manner  in 
which  Heaven  recompenses  all  rebellious 
subjects!"  exclaimed  sir  Colin.     "  He 
who  lifts  his  hand  against  his  legitimate 
and  anointed  king,  deserves  the  heaviest 
of  misfortunes.     It  was  well  you  bore 
not  the  name  of  Macrimmon,  when  you 
became  the  abettor  of  revolt,  which  can 
only  be  holy  when  resorted  to  with  a 
view  to  displace  an  usurper.     It  is  on 
record,  that  a  Ranald  Macrimmon,  with 
his  own  hand,  slew  one  of  the  regicide 
officers  of  the  infamous  Cromwell,  while 
assisting  to  repel  an  attempt   made  to 
arrest  Evan  Dhu  of  Locheil  among  his 
native  fastnesses.     But  since  '  the  forty- 
five,'   the  Gael  seems  to  have  inhaled 
degeneracy  with  his  mother's  milk.  The 
Stuarts  are  gone,  and  for  ever ;  and  with 

the 
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the  last  of  that  name  went  those  high- 
minded  and  honourable  men,  to  whom 
the  generation  of  the  present  day  bears 
no  resemblance !";  r 

"  Allow  our  kinsman  to  proceed,"  said 
Glen  Eynort,  who,  from  the  bias  sir 
Colin's  comments  had  taken,  saw  reason 
to  apprehend  some  tedious  declamation. 
"  We  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  of  the 
unknown  relative  he  has  hinted  at,  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  do  confess  that  I 
anxiously  await  the  eclaircissement." 

"  I  believe  you  have  good  cause  to 
think  me  prolix,"  resumed  the  narrator; 
"  yet,  for  the  sake  of  giving  consistency 
to  the  whole,  I  conceived  it  requisite  to 
be  somewhat  diffuse.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  I  had  to  quit  Cumana  clandes- 
tinely, and  should  have  found  the  en- 
terprise altogether  impracticable,  had  not 
two  English  officers  (one  of  whom  saw 
my  son  close  his  eyes  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  me 
his  dying  words)  lent  us  the  most  gene- 
rous 
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rous  assistance.     Nor  did  this  assistance 
end  in  the  mere  act  of  facilitating  our 
escape  from  the  Spanish  Main.     When 
the  ship  in  which  we  took  our  home- 
ward passage  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in 
the  most  solitary  latitude  of  the  Western 
Ocean,  our  friends  refused  to  desert  us; 
and  to  their  united  exertions  is  it  owing 
that  I  have  a  daughter,  or  live  to  tell 
this  tale.     During  the  horrible  priva- 
tions to  which  we  were  subsequently  re- 
duced, a  locket  belonging  to  one  of  our 
preservers  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands. 
Pressed  down  by  misery,  I  placed  it  in 
security  without  examination,  and  for- 
got such  a  thing  had  ever  been  in  my 
possession.     On  the  very  day  that  Glen 
Eynort,  convinced  of  my  identity,  took 
his  departure  from  London,  I  casually 
came   to  discover  the  omission  1   had 
been  guilty  of,   in    not  returning  the 
locket  to  its  rightful  owner.      In   the 
survey  that  resulted,  I  chanced  to  touch 
the  spring,  and  my  amazement  is  not  to 

be 
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be  described,  when  I  discovered  that  it 
contained  a  likeness  of  my  first  wife, 
and  another  of  myself,  both  of  which  I 
remembered  to  have  left  in  her  posses- 
sion, when  I  parted  from  her  to  prepare 
a  home  in  the  wilds  of  America.  It  is 
scarce  necessary  to  mention,  that  1  lost 
no  time  in  questioning  the  young  man, 
in  whose  keeping  I  found  it,  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained 
such  a  relic;  and  his  answers  were  such 
as  went  nigh  to  prove  that  my  suspicions 
were  correct,  and  that  he  was  the  off- 
spring of  that  ill-starred  marriage." 

"  And  is  it  by  such  idle  romance  as 
this,  that  you  mean  to  establish  his 
claims  to  the  name  of  Macrimmon?"  in- 
quired sir  Colin,  with  a  sneer.  "  In 
good  sooth,  you  bid  fair  to  be  the  object 
of  many  impositions,  if  you  are  thus  given 
to  credulity !  But  acknowledge  as  many 
such  sons  as  you  may — only  leave  it  to 
me  and  Glen  Eynort  to  keep  them  from 
setting  a  foot  within  these  walls." 

"  You 
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"  You  are  still  bent  on  prejudging 
the  matter,  my  good  sir,"  said  Glen 
Eynort,  whose  equanimity  of  temper 
throughout  was  remarkable.  "  I  feel 
confident  our  kinsman  has  stronger 
grounds  to  go  upon  than  he  has  yet  dis- 
closed, and  already  foresee  the  complete 
substantiation  of  all  he  has  advanced." 

"  I  have  indeed  stronger  grounds  for 
what  I  assert,"  replied  Macrimmon ;  "  for 
had  such  not  been  in  existence,  I  had 
not  now  entered  on  the  perplexing 
theme.  To  shew  you  that  I  am  not  of 
that  credulous,  sanguine  temperament 
you  imagine,  I  must  specify  that  not 
even  to  the  young  man  himself  did  I 
communicate  my  hopes.  I  merely  ac- 
quired from  him  such  information  as 
was  requisite  for  my  guidance  in  the  re- 
search I  was  about  to  institute,  and  left 
him  to  depart  for  another  country  in 
thorough  ignorance,  and  possibly  in  dis- 
pleasure, at  the  freedom  with  which  I 
had    interrogated    him    concerning   his 

origin. 
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origin.  I  found  that  he  had  been  brought 
up  by  that  same  penurious  half-brother 
who  had  sent  me  intimation  of  my  wife's 
decease,  and  that  he  knew  himself  to  be 
the  son  of  Ranald  Macrimmon,  though, 
from  having  been  debarred  his  father's 
name  in  infancy,  he  still  continued  to 
retain  that  which  the  opinionated  guar- 
dian of  his  youth  had  substituted.  This 
was  all  the  information  he  could  afford, 
but  it  was  enough.  The  moment  I 
could  quit  London  with  convenience,  I 
hurried  down  to  Northumberland,  and 
forced  myself  into  the  presence  of  the 
parsimonious  wretch  who  has  been  the 
occasion  of  all  this  mystery.  By  threats 
of  prosecution,  for  entreaties  were  of  no 
avail,  I  extorted  from  him  such  confes- 
sions as  were  required  to  identify  my 
son,  and  likewise  discovered  a  satisfac- 
tory clew  to  the  inconsistency  of  his  con- 
duct. With  her  expiring  breath,  my 
wife  had  confided  to  his  charge  her  new- 
born infant,  and  such  money  as  remain- 
ed 
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ed  of  what  I  had  left  her.  The  sum 
was  not  large,  yet  it  was  sufficient  to 
tempt  the  avarice  of  a  man  who  would 
sooner  have  parted  with  a  drop  of  his 
heart's  blood  than  with  a  sixpence,  and 
he  directly  formed  the  resolution  of  em- 
bezzling the  whole.  The  end  he  had  in 
view  in  concealing  the  birth  of  my  child 
is  less  evident.  Probably  he  apprehend- 
ed that  any  correspondence  with  me 
might  ultimately  lead  to  restitution  of 
the  money  being  required,  or,  which  is 
more  likely,  he  may  have  been  actuated 
by  one  of  those  whims  which,  though 
militating  against  their  darling  passion, 
misers  are  sometimes  the  sport  of  He 
may  have  wished  to  rear  the  boy  in  his 
own  mean  and  selfish  principles,  and 
probably  contemplated,  in  the  long-run, 
making  him  his  heir ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  youth  revolted.  Rather  than  sub- 
scribe to  a  detestable  creed,  he  threw 
himself  friendless  on  the  world ;  in  which, 
solely  by  his  own  merit,  he  ha3  reflected 

honour 
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honour  on  the  name  he  bears,  and,  on 
that  account,  is  held  doubly  dear  by  his 
father." 

"  A  good  tale,  and  well  told,"  observ- 
ed sir  Colin,  ironically,  yet  somewhat 
shaken  in  his  unbelief.  "  Pray,  Ninian, 
what  may  be  your  opinion?"  *- 

"  That  it  deserves  implicit  credence," 
answered  Glen  Eynort,  while  his  lips 
quivered,  and  his  countenance  became 
absolutely  ghastly.  "  When  the  young 
man  makes  his  appearance  amongst  us, 
I  shall  stand  forward  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge his  rights,  and  hail  him  fu- 
ture chief  of  Macrimmon." 

"  And  the  child  we  daily  expect  to  be 
given  us — the  child  of  Unn — your  child, 
Ninian,"  exclaimed  sir  Colin,  whose  tem- 
per momentarily  threatened  to  desert 
him — "  must  it  give  place  to  the  son  of 
a  Saxon  girl?" 

"  It  must,  if  it  ever  sees  the  light," 
replied  Glen  Eynort,  with  portentous 
placidity  ;  "  and  comfort  yourself,  chief- 
:  tain, 
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tain,  that  the  continuation  of  your  name 
hangs  not  on  the  Hfe  of  an  unborn  babe. 
Remember  our  hopes  were  blasted  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  that  we  have  no 
surety  for  their  being  reaHzed  on  this." 

"  Taking  it  in  that  view,  it  is  possibly 
all  for  the  best,"  rejoined  sir  Colin.  "But 
only  think  of  the  disappointment  you 
must  suffer,  Ninian,  in  being  for  ever 
deprived  of  a  property  and  title  you 
have  so  long  calculated  on  as  your  own. 
Had  Ranald  himself  been  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  your  succession,  his  worn-out 
constitution  would  have  warranted  you 
in  the  expectation  of  living  to  see  him 
ultimately  set  aside;  but  you  and  yours 
to  be  disinherited  for  generations  seems 
to  me  a  harsh  decree.  Ninian,  I  pity 
you  from  my  heart!" 

"  Then  your  pity  is  misbestowed,  chief- 
tain," said  Glen  Eynort,  an  expression 
of  savage  triumph  lighting  up  his  heavy 
eye.  "  Ninian  Macrimmon  had  never 
less  need  of  sympathy  than  at  this  mo- 
ment. 
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ment.  He  has  that  within  which  lifts 
his  spirit  loftiest  at  the  very  time  when, 
in  man's  estimation,  his  prospects  must 
appear  darkest  and  least  inviting." 

"  And  trust  me,"  said  Rainald  Mac- 
rimmon,  grasping  his  hand,  without  no- 
ticing the  equivocal  sneer  on  his  lips, 
"  trust  me,  this  disinterestedness  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  As  you,  the  greatest 
sufferer,  are  the  first  to  congratulate  me 
on  the  restoration  of  my  son,  so  shall  it 
hereafter  be  our  pride  to  rank  you  first 
of  our  friends,  and  our  study  to  atone, 
as  far  as  possible,  for  the  injury  we  have 
done  you."  ^^ 

Glen  Eynort  replied  only  by  one  of 
his  inexplicable  smiles ;  and  in  seeming 
harmony  with  each  other,  the  subject 
was  permitted  to  drop.  Thus  was  Ra- 
nald Macrimmon,  the  don  Rinaldo  Ma- 
rina of  a  foregoing  part  of  our  tale,  once 
more  acknowledged  in  the  halls  of  his 
ancestors. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ft 


And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy ;   but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth, 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  phantasies, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 
Making  the  dull  reality  too  real?  Byrok. 


From  the  moment  in  which  he  touched 
the  surface  of  the  pool  into  which  his 
treacherous  enemy  precipitated  him,  Clif- 
ford lost  all  consciousness  of  existence. 
By  what  means,  or  by  whom,  he  was 
dragged  from  the  abyss,  were  alike  un- 
known to  him ;  but  when  he  recovered 
the  use  of  his  faculties,  he  found  himself 
in  a  large  gloomy  chamber  of  irregular 
shape,  the  walls  of  which,  to  his  feeble 
vision,  appeared  of  the  rudest  masonry, 
?t:  with 
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with  immense  protuberances  jutting  out 
on  every  side.  He  lay  extended  on  a 
couch  of  heather,  and  near  to  him  blaz- 
ed a  fire  of  wood  and  turf,  by  the  un- 
certain flickering  flame  of  which  he 
could  dimly  distinguish  objects.  Bend- 
ing over  this  sat  a  tall  gaunt-looking 
figure,  with  a  head  white  as  snow,  and 
lineaments  so  austere  as  to  seem  mould- 
ed of  iron.  Ever  and  anon  he  muttered 
some  incoherent  words,  or  broke  forth 
into  a  low  mournful  howl;  and  as  the 
light  of  the  fire  flashed  more  strongly 
on  his  visage,  Clifford  felt  assured  that 
features  so  intimidating  and  so  woful 
could  belong  to  no  other  than  the  seer 
MacRyri.  Something  like  dread  ming- 
led with  astonishment  when  he  arrived 
at  this  conclusion;  but  as  the  recollec- 
tion that  his  life  had  been  in  jeopardy 
was  uppermost,  he  hastened  to  inquire 
by  whom  he  had  been  preserved  ? 

"  I — I  preserved  you,"  answered  the 
old  man,  in  those  deep  impressive  tones 

his 
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his  auditor  had  never  forgotten,  while 
he  turned  full  on  him  his  appalling 
countenance.  "  Your  hour  had  not  ar- 
rived— therefore  the  water  gave  you  up. 
The  hand  that  smote  you  is  accursed — 
therefore  did  it  smite  in  vain." 

"  And  where  may  I  have  now  found 
shelter?"  inquired  Clifford,  his  glance 
wandering  round  his  uncouth  apartment, 
and  finally  settling  on  his  yet  more  un- 
couth attendant. 

"  In  MacRyri's  home,"  was  the  re- 
ply ;  "  within  walls  which  man  never 
built,  and  beneath  a  roof  which  his  art 
never  hung.  Here  foot  but  his  own 
dares  not  enter,  here  the  bat  itself  is  so- 
ciety, here  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  cata- 
ract lulls  to  rest.  Hark !  hear  you  not 
that  deep  brawl  of  the  stream,  giving 
intimation  that  rain-clouds  are,  at  this 
moment,  topping  the  wintry  crest  of 
Scour-na-Callain  ?" 

Clifford   did  indeed   hear  sounds,  of 
which,  until  this  explanation  was  given 

VOL.  IV.  K  him, 
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him,  he  could  not  divine  the  cause. 
There  was  a  deep  and  incessant  hum, 
broken  at  intervals  by  a  louder  burst, 
which,  in  its  periodical  returns,  occa- 
sioned the  floor  on  which  he  was  stretch- 
ed to  tremble  slightly ;  and  a  few  mi- 
nutes observation  served  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  actually  in  the  vicinity 
of  strongly-agitated  water.  His  thoughts 
however  were  not  sufficiently  collected 
to  admit  of  his  immediately  fathoming 
the  mystery;  he  therefore  contented  him- 
self with  asking,  for  what  purpose  he 
had  been  brought  thither,  instead  of 
being  carried  to  the  inn,  where  his  ail- 
ings  would  have  met  with  the  attention 
he  felt  they  imperatively  demanded  ? 

"  You  were  brought  thither,"  answer- 
ed the  seer,  "  that  the  decrees  of  God 
might  be  fulfilled,  and  that  you  might 
rest  in  security  until  the  hour  I  wait  for 
should  arrive.  You  have  been  many 
years  a  wanderer,  and  doubtless  exposed 
to  a  thousand  perils.    The  blood-stained 

sword 
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sword  may  have  been  at  your  throat — 
the  food  and  the  drink  have  been  denied 
ye — the  sun  of  pestilent  di mates  has 
shed  its  burning  rays  on  your  throbbing 
temples ;  yet  all  these  varied  ills  threat- 
ened your  life  in  vain.  You  v^ere  pre- 
served for  a  mighty  end.  Time  has 
changed  you  from  the  youth  with  a 
lady-like  complexion,  to  the  man  with 
a  swarthy  and  whiskered  cheek.  Those 
to  whom  your  person  was  formerly  well 
known  and  familiar,  might  in  vain  try 
to  recognise  you  under  the  guise  you 
have  assumed,  save  indeed  hatred  gave 
keenness  to  the  glance,  or  a  Power, 
whose  name  I  dare  not  take  in  vain,  had 
gifted  it  with  power  to  pierce  the  grave. 
To  me  you  stood  confessed,  the  moment 
we  met  face  to  face  in  the  Mile  of  Dark- 
ness, and  I  instantly  became  aware  that 
Destiny  was  fast  working  out  her  im- 
mutable decrees.  I  noted  your  meeting 
with  the  lady  of  Lochullin,  and  saw, 
though  you  saw  it  not,  the  death-doom- 
K  2  ing 
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ing  eye  that  was  upon  you.  As  my 
punishment,  it  has  been  commanded 
that  I  watch  and  thwart  the  evil  intents 
of  him  whom,  in  a  fit  of  mad  ambition 
and  mistaken  kindness,  I  placed  on  a 
pinnacle,  from  which  he  might  scatter 
round  him  misery  and  desolation.  I 
heard  the  curse  aspirated,  and  the  blow 
struck.  You  were  hurled  over  the  rocks, 
with  an  idea  that  the  caldron  would 
conceal  your  bones  for  ever.  Fool,  fool 
that  he  was  !  knew  he  not  that  the  same 
Hand  which  scooped  such  an  abyss  in  the 
living  rock  could  make  it  vomit  you 
forth  alive  and  uninjured?  I  was  the 
miserable  instrument.  By  these  hands, 
while  the  retreating  steps  of  your  enemy 
were  yet  perceptible,  were  you  dragged 
from  the  whelming  water,  and  on  these 
shoulders  borne  to  this  cave,  beneath 
the  tumbling  foam  of  the  Fall  of  Mist, 
which  you  quit  not  until  MacRyri 
issues  the  mandate." 

"  In  that  case,  I  hope  it  will  be  issued 

without 
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without  delay,"  said  Clifford,  "  otherwise 
I  run  a  fair  chance  of  finding  a  grave  in 
it.  Bruised  and  enfeebled  as  I  am,  if 
some  effectual  relief  is  not  procured  me, 
I  must  unquestionably  soon  expire." 

"  Fear  it  not,"  exclaimed  JNIacRyri, 
with  emphasis.  "  Said  I  not  that  you 
were  spared  for  a  mighty  end?  and 
when  I  promise  you  life,  is  there  a  man 
but  yourself  within  the  boundaries  of 
Glen  Rimmon  that  would  doubt  it? 
Time,  and  the  fragrant  softness  of  that 
couch  on  which  you  lie,  shall  cure  your 
bruises ;  the  water  of  St.  Duthus'  well, 
and  the  simple  nutritive  aliment  on  which 
I  subsist,  shall  restore  you  to  strength. 
When  that  is  done — when  the  dark  hour 
for  which  I  linger  is  on  the  chime,  then 
will  I  guide  you  forth,  and  finish  my 
bitter  task.  Would — would  that  it  were 
finished  already,  and  that  these  sorrow- 
seeing  eyes  had  closed  for  ever  on  the 
sad  sights  that  continually  pass  before 
them !" 
ftKU  K  3  As 
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As  if  averse  to  further  conversation, 
MacRyri  buried  his  care-furrowed  visage 
in  the  folds  of  his  plaid,  and  Clifford, 
comprehending  the  sign,  troubled  him 
no  more  with  interrogations,  but  lay- 
silently  meditating  on  the  singular  pre- 
dicament in  which  he  was  placed.  That 
Glen  Eynort's  was  the  hand  that  had 
levelled  the  treacherous  blow,  and  after- 
wards cast  him  into  the  trough  of  the 
river,  he  required  not  to  be  told ;  since, 
in  the  instant  he  was  struck  down,  he 
had  recognised  his  voice.  That  the  seer, 
MacRyri,  had  saved  him  from  otherwise 
inevitable  death,  and  that  he  was  now 
an  inhabitant  of  his  gloomy  abode,  was 
equally  certain ;  but  for  what  was  he  to 
be  detained — what  part  in  the  madman's 
drama  was  he  to  act?  These  were 
queries  for  which  he  could  find  no  solu- 
tion, except  by  attributing  the  seer's  be- 
haviour solely  to  the  incurable  melan- 
choly with  w^hich  he  was  afflicted.  It 
had  evidently  marked  him  out,  in  his 

own 
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own  perverted  imagination,  as  one  to 
whom  preternatural  powers  were  dele- 
gated, and,  to  all  appearance,  led  him  to 
calculate  on  some  extravagant  denou- 
menU  the  impossibility  of  which  he 
would  never  be  brought  to  admit  until 
time  rendered  it  manifest.  The  idea  of 
being  detained  a  prisoner  in  his  den 
during  the  interim,  was  to  Clifford  a 
matter  of  serious  annoyance;  and  he 
could  only  solace  himself  with  the  hope, 
that  his  strength  w^ould  speedily  return, 
and  enable  him  to  effect  his  escape — 
whether  by  force,  or  by  stratagem,  seem- 
ed of  little  importance.  As  he  no  longer 
doubted  but  that  Lillias  had  been  pre- 
vented from  keeping  her  engagement, 
and  that  the  note  which  had  allured  him 
into  his  enemy's  toils  was  a  forgery,  he 
suffered  much  anxiety  on  her  account. 
The  duration  of  his  confinement  was 
uncertain;  and  during  that  indeterminate 
space,  what  had  she  not  to  apprehend 
frorp  the  fiercely-rekindled  persecution 
K  4  of 
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of  such  a  cold-hearted  resolute  ruffian  as 
Glen  Eynort? 

While  his  patient  was  thus  occupied, 
the  seer  had  reclined  himself  against  the 
rocky  wall  of  his  habitation,  and  sunk 
into  an  uneasy  slumber.  By  the  faint 
glimmer  of  the  expiring  fire,  Clifford 
could  barely  distinguish  his  ancient  vi- 
sage, round  which  clustered  a  profusion 
of  silvery  locks,  from  which  the  flame 
was  reflected,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to 
illumine  his  gray  and  furrowed  cheeks. 
His  eyes  remained  wide  open  while  he 
slept,  their  cold  deadly  stare  making 
them  appear  as  though  they  belonged 
to  a  corpse ;  and  his  lips,  though  elicit- 
ing no  definite  sound,  continued  inces- 
santly in  motion ;  thereby  shewing  that 
the  mind  was  busy,  and  that  what  was 
a  season  of  repose  to  others  was  not  so 
to  him.  For  many  hours  after  the  fire 
had  blazed  its  last,  Clifford's  ear  was 
condemned,  ever  and  anon,  to  catch  his 
incoherent   ejaculations;    and   thankful 
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was  he  when  the  increasing  roar  of  the 
cataract  drowned  all  minor  sounds. 
Stretched  on  the  floor  of  a  den,  deep  in 
the  entrails  of  the  earth,  a  raging  and 
mighty  torrent  thundering  in  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and,  for  aught  he 
knew,  about  to  burst  into  and  flood  the 
cave  in  its  every  recess ;  and,  last,  but  not 
least,  the  having  for  his  nurse  and  his 
jailor  a  man  of  the  most  intimidating 
character,  on  whose  humanity  he  had 
little  cause  to  rely,  it  w^ould  not  appear 
surprising  if  sleep  had  refused  to  weigh 
down  his  eyelids ;  yet  it  -was  not  so. 
Nature  had  received  a  serious  shock,  the 
seeds  of  disease  had  already  insinuated 
themselves  into  his  system,  and  were 
rapidly  preparing  to  send  forth  their 
mahgnant  shoots;  and  lulled  by  that 
very  noise,  which,  in  a  more  healthy 
frame  of  body,  would  have  infallibly 
banished  the  drowsy  god,  he  gradually 
fell  into  that  deep  but  horrible  slumber, 
K  5  w^hich 
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whf&h  is  so  often  the  precursor  of  fever, 
delirium,  and  death. 

How  long  that  "  night  of  the  mind" 
which  succeeded  endured— in  ^vhat  dun- 
geon the  time  was  passed — by  whom  he 
was  attended,  were  circumstances  alike 
unnoted  by  the  sufferer.  When  he  re- 
gained his  senses,  he  was  still  prostrate 
on  that  heather  couch  whereon  Mac 
Ryri  had  placed  him,  and  within  that 
same  cave.  The  hoarse  roar  of  the  ca- 
taract was  the  first  sound  that  spoke  fa- 
miHarly  to  his  dulled  intellect ;  and  as  a 
feeble  flash  of  recollection  glimmered 
through  the  mental  darkness  with  which 
he  had  been  visited,  he  cast  round  him 
a  glance  of  inquiry,  expecting  to  behold 
the  uncouth  form  of  the  ancient  man 
still  bending  over  the  dying  embers. 
But  Mac  Ryri  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
and  instead  of  being  illuminated  by  a 
few  blazing  faggots,  the  darkness  was 
dissipated  by  the  nKDonday  beam  >stpea*n- 

ing 
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ing  through  a  deep  rent,  by  which  one 
side  of  the  cavern  was  fractured  from 
top  to  bottom.  Perceiving  that  he  was 
no  longer  subjected  to  the  surveillance 
of  the  old  man,  Clifford  made  an  effort 
to  rise,  in  order  that  he  might  more 
narrowly  inspect  the  fissure;  but  his 
strength  was  unequal  to  the  exertion, 
and,  like  a  helpless  child,  he  again  sunk 
down  on  the  heath.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour,  however,  he  made  a  second  at- 
tempt, and  finally,  on  all  fours,  mana- 
ged to  crawl  across  the  damp  uneven 
floor,  and  reach  the  opening.  As  the 
voice  of  the  torrent  led  him  to  expect, 
he  found  himself  overhanging  its  bed ; 
and  he  recoiled  back  with  a  feeling  of 
awe  and  alarm,  when  he  discovered  that 
he  was  looking  down  into  the  inky  un- 
fathomable gulf  into  which  the  river 
fell  after  its  mighty  leap.  Though  too 
much  debilitated  to  enter  on  a  minute 
survey,  he  felt  satisfied,  at  a  glance,  that 
no  means  of  egress  was  to  be  found  by 
K  6  this 
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this  route.  Those  parts  of  the  cavern 
that  lay  shrouded  in  darkness,  he  was 
necessitated  to  leave  unexamined  till  a 
future  time.  It  would  be  quite  soon 
enough,  he  thought,  to  explore  them 
when  his  renovated  health  warranted 
his  being  able  to  avail  himself  of  any 
outlet  that  might  present  itself;  and  un- 
der this  impression  he  crept  back  to  his 
couch,  and  pulling  over  him  the  single 
blanket  which  lay  spread  upon  it,  endea- 
voured to  compose  his  agitated  mind. 

He  had  lain,  for  an  hour  and  upwards, 
striving  to  connect  those  broken  links  of 
memory  by  which  be  hoped  to  attain  a 
thorough  recollection  of  the  past,  when 
a  noise  in  the  most  remote  and  darkest 
corner  of  the  cavern  demanded  his  at- 
tention. It  resembled  the  rolling  of  a 
stone,  or  some  other  ponderous  sub- 
stance, down  the  face  of  the  cliff;  and 
he  doubted  not  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
some  such  circumstance,  till  a  human 
figure  emerged  from  out  the  gloom,  and 

stood 
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stood  before  him.  A  short  scrutiny 
sufficed  for  his  identifying  the  seer  in 
the  visitant,  but  he  remained  motion- 
less, without  evincing  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  his  presence.  MacRyri 
held  a  wooden  pitcher  in  one  hand,  while 
in  the  other  he  carried  something  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  corner  of  his  plaid. 

"  Still,  still  in  that  dowie  dream,** 
said  the  old  man,  as  he  approached  his 
patient  with  slow  noiseless  steps.  "  Time 
wanes  apace,  and  still  he  lies  stretched 
out  and  powerless  as  a  corpse.  Mac 
Ryri's  eye  can  pierce  into  futurity,  yet 
he  may  not  tell  the  visions  that,  for 
many  long  night  and  day,  have  been 
passing  incessantly  over  that  fevered 
brain ;  he  cannot  name  the  horrors  that 
were  typified  by  the  madman's  shriek, 
the  sinner's  groan,  the  death-dewed  brow, 
the  words  of  import  such  as  only  raving 
lips  reveal.  There  is  more  wisdom  to 
be  acquired  by  watching,  for  one  hour, 
the  wanderings  of  a  shaken  mind,  than 
n  in 
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in  witnessing  the  calm  deathbed  of  a 
thousand.  Then  are  disclosed  those  dark 
secrets  which  sanity  refuses  to  compre- 
hend—  then  does  the  soul  take  those 
bold  flights,  the  very  idea  of  which,  in 
quieter  moments,  would  go  nigh  to  ex- 
pel her  from  her  earthly  dwelling." 

"  Old  man,"  said  Clifford,  raising  him- 
self from  his  recumbent  posture,  "  you 
speak  enigmatically;  yet  I  can  gather 
from  your  words  that  I  have  been  ill- 
nay,  delirous ;  and  my  feeble  frame  and 
impaired  memory  would  go  to  prove 
your  assertion  correct.  How  many  days 
have  rolled  over  my  head  since  I  was 
thrown  on  your  charity  ?" 

"  The  moon  was  but  a  day  old  when 
I  dragged  you  from  out  the  trough  of 
the  torrent,"  answered  MacRyri ;  "  and 
since  then  she  has  shewn  her  full  face  in 
the  firmament,  and  been  some  days  on 
the  wane.  Thank  the  water  of  St.  Du- 
thus'  well,  or  she  might  have  gone  on  in 
her  course  tiU  she  set  in  the  night  of 

eternity. 
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eternity,  ere  you  had  risen  of  yourself 
from  these  cold  stones." 

"  If  that  pitcher  holds  any  of  the  bless- 
ed beverage  then,"  said  Clifford,  "  I  will 
even  thank  you  for  another  draught.  It 
does  seem  to  me,  that  during  the  period 
I  have  been  the  sport  of  frenzy,  there 
was,  from  time  to  time,  administered 
somewhat  that  cooled  my  burning  heart." 

"  Drink,"  said  the  seer,  as  he  elevated 
the  vessel  to  his  head ;  "  and  when  you 
have  slacked  your  thirst,  food  likewise 
shall  be  at  your  command.  I  inferred, 
before  1  left  you,  that  your  waking  was 
near,  and  have  provided  accordingly." 

As  he  spoke  he  threw  aside  the  folded 
corner  of  his  plaid,  and  shewed  a  quan- 
tity of  oaten  bread,  butter,  and  cheese, 
stowed  in  a  small  and  rudely-formed 
basket. 

"  And  from  whence  are  these  supplies 
derived?"  inquired  Clifford,  not  sorry  to 
observe  that  he  ran  no  hazard  of  being 
famished.     "  Is  it  known  in  the  world 

above 
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above  us  that  you  have  a  prisoner  to 
feed  in  this  den  ?" 

"  The  world  above  us  hardly  knows 
of  the  den  itself,"  replied  MacRyri, 
"  much  less  that  I  have  a  thankless  com- 
panion to  support.  My  couch  is  known 
oftenest  to  be  the  mountain  heather, 
the  heather  that  is  not  unrooted — my 
pillow,  the  moss-covered  stones  of  the 
dead  man's  cairn — my  blanket,  the  mist 
— the  roof  of  my  habitation,  the  sky.  I 
go  alone,  and  I  come  alone;  for  who 
dares  pry  into  the  actions  of  the  sorrow - 
sighted  MacRyri,  without  running  the 
risk  of  having  some  prophecy  of  woe 
levelled  against  himself?  The  proudest 
chieftain  in  the  land  is  scarce  treated 
with  more  deference,  the  best-beloved 
kinsman  sees  not  the  hospitable  board 
more  quickly  spread,  nor  has  the  most 
artful  petitioner  his  wants  more  fully  re- 
lieved. The  shepherd  on  the  hill,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  shares  with  me  his 
crust;  the  maiden  in  the  shealing  fills 

my 
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my  basket  with  the  best  her  aumry  af- 
fords, and  thanks  God  if  I  leave  the 
house  in  silence;  and  St.  Duthus'  well 
does  the  rest.  But  here — eat,  and  get 
stout  with  what  speed  you  may.  Time 
flies  fast,  and  the  bird  of  the  west  al- 
ready flaps  his  wings  over  the  fox's  bur- 
row ;  so  we  must  keep  ourselves  in  rea- 
diness. Be  it  at  a  christening,  or  at  a 
death,  that  the  mighty  of  the  land  con- 
vene, it  matters  not — we  fail  not  to  ap- 
pear at  the  meeting." 

Clifford  took  no  notice  of  a  speech, 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  understand,  but  gladly  ac- 
cepted of  the  offered  food,  un tempting 
though  it  was  to  a  stomach  weakened 
and  rendered  fastidious  by  illness.  As 
he  proceeded  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  in 
obedience  to  the  seer's  command,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  indulging  in  re- 
trospection, and  marvelling  at  the  varied 
circumstances  of  his  life,  which  had  thus 
brought  him  to  be  sharing  the  morsel 
'  charity 
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charity  had  bestowed  on  mendicity.  Mac 
Ryri  did  not  participate  in  the  meal, 
but  stood  gazing  on  him  in  silence;  his 
tall   spectral   figure    slightly   bent — his 
arms  wrapped  tightly  in  his  plaid,  and 
folded  across  his  breast — the  furrows  of 
his  brow  knit,  in  the  centre  of  his  fore- 
head, into  one  gloomy  knot ;  while  the 
gentle  puffs  of  wind  that,  from  time,  to 
time,    streamed   through   the   aperture 
overlooking  the  pool  of  the  cataract,  oc- 
casionally blew  the  hoary  locks  from  his 
withered  cheek.—"  I  said  ye  would  not 
die  in  MacRyri's  keeping,"  said  he,  when 
his  patient  had  finished  his  repast.  "  Had 
you  been  cast  out  on  the  open  heath,  it 
would  have  made  no  manner  of  differ- 
ence.    It  was  not  your  hour  to  perish ; 
and  had  no  other  sustaining  hand  been 
near,  the  very  birds  of  Heaven  would 
have  fed  you  as  they  fed  Elisha.     The 
breath  of  the  fall  keeps  my  dwelling 
sweet  and  wholesome,  the  odoriferous 
Uossoms  on  which  you  repose  are  highly 
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sanative  to  a  burning  brain,  and  the 
water  of  St.  Duthus'  well  is,  in  all  cases 
of  sickness,  an  infallible  panacea." 

"  On  me  at  least  it  seems  to  have  acted 
as  a  restorative,"  said  Clifford,  "  though 
doubtless  the  care  with  which  you  have 
watched  over  me  has  materially  contri- 
buted to  increase  its  efficacy.  This  heath, 
fresh  and  newly  gathered,  and  the  clean 
linen,  with  which  it  is  evident  I  have 
been  supplied,  offer  undeniable  testi- 
mony of  your  kind  attention.  Now 
that  the  crisis  of  my  disorder  is  passed, 
I  shall  get  well  rapidly ;  and  by  seeking 
another  habitation  the  moment  I  am 
able  to  walk,  relieve  you  of  such  a  trou- 
blesome guest." 

"  Take  no  heed  on  that  score,"  replied 
MacRyri.  "  I  am  on  the  watch,  and 
shall  not  let  slip  the  hour.  Then  shall 
the  hawk  I  taught  to  take  too  venturous 
a  flight  be  struck  down,  the  lordly  eagle 
shall  hie  to  the  eyrie  from  which  he  has 
been  so  long  expelled,  while  the  timid 

dove 
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dove  shall  be  let  loose  from  her  cage, 
and  smooth  her  ruffled  plumage  on  his 
breast.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  proud 
head  I  lifted  so  high  in  love  shall  be 
humbled  to  the  dust.  That  boding  voice 
will  not  be  still,  that  sight  will  not  pass 
away,  or  I  might  struggle  against  the 
fiat  that  condemns  me  to  be  the  destroyer 
of  my  offspring.  But  for  these  bitter 
tokens  that  for  such  purpose  was  I  born, 
and  may  not  turn  away  from  the  task, 
yonder  pool  should  stand  the  friend  of 
Glen  Eynort.  Were  its  black  bosom 
but  the  sick  man's  pillow,  Ninian  might 
still  hold  his  seat  in  safety ;  for  there  is 
space  sufficient  within  its  rocky  rim  to 
swallow  up  all  whoever  bore  the  name 
of  Macrimmon  !" 

"  It  is  in  vain  I  try  to  comprehend 
you,  old  man,"  said  Clifford,  somewhat 
startled  by  the  foregoing  words ;  "  but 
I  have  sufficient  discernment  to  per- 
ceive, that  while  in  your  power  I  hold 
my  life  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure.  But 
^37  Ibid 
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I  bid  you  beware — I  am  not  so  feeble  as 
you  may  imagine ;  and  if  yonder  gulf  is 
to  be  my  grave,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  I  do  not  make  it  yours  also." 

"  Fear  me  not,  youth,"  said  the  seer, 
a  ghastly  smile  curling  his  skinny  lip. 
"  Though  nature  thus  forces  its  way,  I 
mean  you  no  harm.  A  mightier  power 
than  mine  says  ye  shall  live,  and  sub- 
mission is  all  that  is  left  for  MacRyri. 
Be  thankful  however  that  your  safety 
depends  not  on  your  own  puny  strength. 
This  arm  is  shrivelled,  its  juices  are 
dried  up,  and  its  joints  stiffened  by  age, 
yet  there  are  few  in  the  Highlands  but 
it  would  strike  down  senseless  at  my 
feet." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Clifford,  "  I  hope 
I  shall  never  be  pitted  against  you,  and 
I  think  that  the  sooner  our  separation 
takes  place  the  better.  Possibly  my 
strength  is  already  adequate  to  the  exer- 
tion of  clambering  up  the  rocks  in  which 
the  cavern  is  scooped ;  so  guide  me  forth, 

that 
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that  I  may  make  the  attempt  without 
delay.  I  have  many  reasons  for  wishing 
to  be  gone — in  short,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  immediately  make  my 
reappearance  above  ground." 

"  Not  yet — not  yet,"  replied  MacRyri, 
impatiently,  but  with  firmness.  "  Feeble 
though  you  are,  the  cliffs  might  be  mas- 
tered; but  the  fowler  keeps  watch  on 
their  summits,  and  might  pierce  you  to 
the  heart  with  the  first  arrow  shot  from 
his  bow.  MacRyri  is  accountable  for 
your  safety  to  the  Power  that  sways  his 
destiny ;  therefore  you  go  not  forth  but 
in  his  company,  and  at  his  bidding." 

"  This  is  unbearable,"  exclaimed  Clif- 
ford, with  marked  indignation.  "  Seer, 
or  madman,  or  whatever  you  be,  as  I 
fear  not  mortal  man,  so  will  I  not  skulk 
like  a  coward  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth, 
however  serious  the  danger  that  threatens 
me  in  the  v/orld  above.  Let  me  know, 
in  less  figurative  language,  what  enemy 
I  have  to  guard  against,  and  you  will 

do 
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do  me  a  thousand  times  more  service 
than  in  confusing  my  mind  with  inco- 
herent rant,  from  which  I  can  learn  no- 
thing." 

"  Then  guard  ye  against  that  same 
enemy  whose  victim  I  fished  from  the 
deepest  pool  that  hears  the  roarings  of 
the  Eassna  Sirmdh"  answered  the  seer. 
"  He  knows  of  old  that  the  waters  give 
up  their  prey — that  the  spirits  of  the 
deep  are  not  his  friends ;  and  though  at 
this  moment  he  can  hardly  doubt  but 
they  will  for  once  stand  him  true,  yet 
liis  heart  trembles,  stern  and  resolute  as 
may  seem  his  brow.  Beware  therefore 
of  the  heart  that  trembles  while  it  hates 
— that  neither  forgives  nor  forgets — that 
dreads  a  victim's  resurrection,  even  after 
listening  to  the  sullen  plunge  that  told 
the  resting-place  of  the  senseless  corse." 

'*  I  have  told  you  before  that  I  fear 
him  not,"  exclaimed  Clifford,  swelling 
with  passion,  as  he  recalled  to  mind  the 

many 
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many  wrongs  he  had  received  at  Glen 
Eynort's  hands.  "Assassin  though  he 
be,  he  shall  never  have  the  satisfaction 
to  think  that  I  turned  one  step  aside  to 
avoid  his  arm.  To  stand  fairly  and 
openly  in  the  field  against  Macrimmon 
of  Glen  Eynort  has,  for  a  series  of  years, 
been  the  wish  of  my  heart ;  and  should 
it  please  God  that  I  leave  this  cave  with 
strength  sufficient  to  bear  me  to  Dun 
Rimmon,  as  much  shall  be  told  him, 
though  blood  should  flow  for  it  even  in 
his  own  halls." 

"  In  his  own  halls  you  shall  meet 
him,"  said  MacRj^ri,  solemnly ;  "  but 
neither  by  sword  nor  by  bullet  shall  ye 
strike  him  down.  Death  already  holds 
high  festival  at  Dun  Rimmon.  The 
wraith  has  been  seen  on  its  noiseless 
round,  and  the  shriek  of  the  grave  has 
risen  from  its  melancholy  hearth.  The 
high-born  of  the  land  are  collecting,  and 
we  too  shall  be  there  before  the  coffin  is 

closed. 
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closed.  Then — and  misery  is  mine  to 
say  it — shall  the  fast-eclipsing  pride  of 
Glen  Eynort  shed  its  last  ray." 

"  Prophet!  lunatic!  what  say  you 
now  ?"  exclaimed  Clifford,  horror-struck 
by  his  words.  "  Whose  doom  is  it  those 
wo-denouncing  lips  have  pronounced? 
who  is  dead,  or  is  about  to  die,  in  Dun 
Rimmon  ?" 

"  Let  the  worm  tell,"  replied  the  seer, 
"  when  it  fixes  on  the  lily-cheek,  opens 
the  stiffened  lid  of  the  deep  blue  eye, 
trails  its  slimy  folds  amongst  the  long 
tresses  of  sunny  hair.  Why  lament  the 
decree  ?  The  proud  tree  of  Macrimmon, 
now  that  it  spreads  so  broadly,  will  never 
miss  such  a  puny  branch." 

"  jNIan  of  mystery  !"  said  Clifford,  im- 
ploringly stretching  out  his  hands,  "  an- 
swer me  in  terms  such  as  I  can  under- 
stand. Is  it  Lillias  JNIacara  that  now 
lies  on  a  deathbed?" 

"  By  thine  own  eyes  shall  ye  be  an- 
swered," replied  the  seer,  with  a  short 

VOL.  IV.  L  hysteric 
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hysteric  laugh.  "  I  have  seen  the  shroud, 
the  corpse,  the  coffin,  the  grave,  but  the 
face  was  hidden.  So  shall  it  be  w^hen 
the  bier  is  before  us ;  but  thy  hand  shall 
not  be  slow  to  give  us  sight  of  the 
visage  of  the  dead." 

"  Then,  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  I  go 
this  moment  to  Dun  Rimmon,"  returned 
Clifford,  starting  to  his  feet  with  sud- 
denly-acquired energy.  "  Guide  me  out 
of  this  den,  old  man,  or  your  refusal 
shall  cost  you  dear."  Jl 

"  It  may  cost  me  dear,"  said  the  seeri'^r 
with  serious  composure,  "  but  not  at^ 
these  feeble  hands.     Betake  yourself  to 
your  couch  again,  young  man,  and  re4:^ 
main  there  until  I  signify  that  you  are 
wanted  in  the  world  above  us."  :^ 

"  I  will  not  submit  to  longer  confine^^* 
ment,"  exclaimed  Clifford,  goaded  on  to 
desperation ;  and  he  staggered  forward^?! 
in  order  to  lay  hold  of  MacRyri.     The 
latter  stood  firm,  as  if  disdaining  retreat; .: 
but  when  his  opponent  came  to  be  with-- 

in 
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in  his  reach,  he  adroitly  grasped  his  ex- 
tended arms,  and,  seemingly  without  an 
effort,  stretched  them  powerless  by  his 
sides ;  then  clasping  him  in  a  close  em- 
brace, and  heedless  of  his  struggles,  he 
softly  prostrated  him  on  the  heather 
from  which  he  had  risen. 

"  Rest  ye  there,  wayward  fool  that 
you  are !"  said  he,  gazing  scornfully  on 
the  breathless  being  at  his  feet,  *^  and 
wait  till  it  is  my  pleasure  to  bid  you  go 
forth.  Worn  with  sickness  as  you  are, 
you  may  attribute  to  that  the  ease  with 
which  I  vanquish  you  ;  but  not  even  in 
your  days  of  greatest  vigour  could  you 
shake  off  the  iron  grasp  of  MacRyrii^ 
Had  his  doom  been  yours — had  you  been 
destined  for  what  he  is  destined — had  it 
been  your  lot  to  watch  and  work  for 
him  you  loved  not,  and  ruin  and  desert 
him  you  loved,  then — then  might  ye 
pant,  and  turn  pale  with  despair.  But 
for  this  rebel  act  you  shall  pass  the  night 
alone.     The  basket  and  the  pitcher  con- 
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tain  sufficient  for  your  subsistence  for 
the  ensuing  day.  When  they  require 
replenishment,  I  will  return." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  he  plunged 
into  the  dark  end  of  the  cave  and  dis- 
appeared. For  a  few  seconds  his  reced- 
ing steps  sounded  along  the  floor ;  and 
when  they  died  away,  the  same  rolling 
noise  which  had  preceded  his  entrance 
was  again  heard.  As  before,  it  ended 
with  a  loud  percussion,  as  though  some 
ponderous  mass  had  been  hurled  against 
the  base  of  the  rocks ;  then  all  was  si- 
lent. The  hoarse  hum  of  the  cataract 
alone  disturbed  the  profound  loneliness,^ 
and  so  monotonous  and  restless  was  the 
sound,  that  it  but  rendered  the  solitude 
of  the  cave  the  more  intolerable. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


Darkest  night  surround  my  dwelling! 

Howling  tempests  o'er  me  rave  ! 
Turbid  torrents,  wintry  swelling, 

Roaring  past  my  lonely  cave  ! 
Crystal  streamlets  gently  flowing, 

Busy  haunts  of  base  mankind, 
Western  breezes  softly  blowing. 

Suit  not  my  distracted  mind.  Burns. 

No  sooner  had  the  seer  left  him  to  his 
own  sombre  reflections,  than  Clifford  re- 
solved to  ascertain,  without  delay,whether 
he  could  not  discover  and  avail  himself 
of  the  same  outlet  by  which  his  obdurate 
jailor  had  found  egress.  Refreshing  him- 
self with  another  draught  from  the 
pitcher,  he  arose  from  his  couch,  and 
holding  by  the  rocky  sides  of  the  ca- 
vern, in  order  to  support  his  feeble  steps, 
commenced  the  survey  of  its  dusky  ex- 
L  3  tremities. 
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tremities.  Even  to  his  debilitated  frame 
this  proved  no  difficult  undertaking,  for 
in  a  short  time  he  had  circumambulated 
its  whole  extent,  but  without  turning 
his  exertion  to  any  purpose.  The  only- 
thing  that  gave  a  momentary  stimulus 
to  persevere  in  the  inspection,  was  his 
discovering,  in  a  dark  corner,  a  narrow 
passage,  into  which  he  required  to  creep 
on  his  hands  and  knees ;  but  by  the  time 
he  had  penetrated  into  this,  about  the 
length  of  himself,  it  abruptly  ended,  fur- 
ther progress  being  impeded  by  what  a 
few  minutes  groping  assured  him  was 
rather  a  huge  block  of  stone  than  a  por- 
tion of  the  solid  rock.  This,  with  what 
strength  he  could  muster,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  hurl  forward,  but  in  vain.  It 
scarcely  shook  from  his  feeble  efforts,  and 
compelled  by  exhaustion  to  desist,  he 
crawled  back  into  the  cave  and  to  his 
bed,  half-inclined  to  suspect  that  Mac 
Ryri  was  in  league  with  Glen  Eynort, 
and  meant  to  immure  him  for  life. 

Hours 
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Hours  of  extreme  lassitude  and  dreari- 
ness succeeded  the  transient  exhilaration 
which  the  hope  of  escape  had  occasioned. 
At  one  time  he  prostrated  himself  on 
the  cold  rock  in  all  the  agony  of  despair, 
convinced,  from  JSIacRyri's  words,  that 
Lillias  was  actually  dying  or  dead ;  and 
that  however  soon  he  might  regain  his 
liberty,  he  could  be  of  no  manner  of  ser- 
vice to  her;  at  another  he  started  up 
with  unnatural  energy,  as  he  tortured 
himself  with  sketching  the  persecutions 
of  which  she  had  thus  fallen  the  victim, 
and  fury  nerved  his  every  joint  at  the 
bare  anticipation  of  his  next  meeting 
with  Glen  Eynort.  In  the  end  these 
gusts  of  passion  materially  conduced  to 
weaken  him,  and  so  low  did  they  reduce 
him,  that  he  began  to  apprehend  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  relapsing  into  his 
former  illness,  in  which  case  his  speedy 
death  seemed  far  from  problematic.  To 
render  his  situation  more  gloomy  and 
uncomfortable,  towards  evening  a  storm 
L  4  of 
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of  wind  and  rain  came  on  to  rage  with 
violence.  Fierce  gusts  roared  through 
the  woods  above,  and  occasionally  swept 
through  the  fissure  that  lighted  the  ca- 
vern, in  eddies  so  powerful  as  to  waft 
into  every  corner  the  spray  of  the  falling 
stream.  This  dense  shower  became  the 
more  annoying,  as  the  deluge  pouring 
from  the  skies  increased  the  volume  of 
the  cataract,  the  usually- monotonous 
hum  of  which  changed  to  a  roar  inex- 
pressibly appalling,  while  the  fury  with 
which  it  burst  against  the  precipices 
made  them  tremble  to  their  very  bases. 
The  gulf  into  which  the  torrent  fell,  and 
into  which,  as  before  mentioned,  he  could 
look  down  from  the  fissure  overhanging 
it,  no  longer  retained  its  inky  placidity. 
Every  inch  of  its  surface  was  covered 
with  foam,  white  as  the  drifted  snow ; 
the  thick  spray  that  rose  from  it  was 
wafted  upwards  like  the  steam  of  a  boil- 
ing caldron,  and  at  times  the  heavy 
splashing  water  seemed  about  to  rush  in 

and 
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and  overflow  the  cave.  With  the  night- 
fall the  tumult  and  rage  of  the  stream 
arrived  at  its  height ;  its  horrible  bellow- 
ings  threatened  to  strike  him  with  deaf- 
ness, and  from  hour  to  hour  he  lay- 
awake,  anticipating  the  moment  when 
he  expected  the  rocks  to  be  riven  from 
their  foundations,  and  hurled  in  ruin 
upon  his  head.  Despair  had  never  a 
more  fitting  abode  than  was  MacRyri's 
cave  during  that  awful  night. 

Ere  the  dawn,  the  storm  had  exhaust- 
ed its  fury,  but  the  cataract  did  not  re- 
turn to  a  quiescent  state  so  quickly  as 
the  weather,  for  it  continued  foaming 
and  raging  for  many  succeeding  hours. 
Notwithstanding  he  had  no  reason  to 
calculate  on  such  an  event,  Clifford  en- 
couraged a  sickly  hope  that  before  an- 
other night  set  in,  MacRyri  would  re- 
appear. He  felt  so  alive  to  the  loneli- 
ness that  surrounded  him,  that  even  the 
society  of  a  bird  or  an  insect  would  have 
afforded  some  relief;  and  frequently,  as 
L  5  the 
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the  noise  of  the  torrent  varied  in  its 
tone,  he  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a  thrill 
of  joy,  imagining  that  he  heard  the 
mysterious  noise  which  heralded  the 
seer's  arrival.  But  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others,  hope  proved  fallacious. 
The  day  waned,  and  still  the  solitude  of 
his  prison  remained  unbroken ;  so  he  had 
to  eat  his  crust  in  sadness,  and  expiate, 
by  mental  lamentation,  the  boisterous 
behaviour  which  had  banished  the  ob- 
stinate old  man. 

He  found  his  strength  rapidly  return- 
ing, and  conscious  of  his  amendment, 
once  more  crept  into  the  passage  he 
suspected  led  to  liberty,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  dislodge  the  stone  by  which  it  was 
blocked  up,  but  in  vain.  The  ponderous 
mass  moved  no  more  than  it  had  done 
on  the  former  trial,  and  there  was  no 
help  for  it  but  to  desist,  and  submit  to, 
the  will  of  his  stubborn  jailor.  It  did 
not  escape  his  recollection  that  he  was 
itt  the  power  of  a  maniac,  whom  some 

wild 
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wild  freak  might  instigate  to  leave  him 
to  perish  by  the  slow-consuming  pangs 
of  famine,  or  keep  him  in  durance  until 
both  limbs  and  mind  should  become 
"  rusted  with  a  vile  repose ;"  but  as  ru- 
minations such  as  these  were  not  likely 
to  make  the  night  appear  less  dreary,  he 
exerted  himself  to  displace  them,  and 
woo  the  forgetfulness  of  sleep.  In  this 
he  eventually  succeeded,  and  no  longer 
deafened  by  the  cataract,  the  fury  of 
which  had  again  subsided  into  that  deep 
monotonous  moan  which  had  grown  fa- 
miliar to  his  ears,  he  enjoyed  a  night  of 
refreshing  slumber. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  when 
he  awoke  on  the  ensuing  day.  Though 
recollecting  that  he  had  emptied  the 
basket  of  its  contents  on  the  preceding 
evening,  the  imperious  calls  of  hunger 
impelled  him  to  again  examine  it,  in 
order  to  see  if  a  few  crumbs  did  not  still 
remain.  His  surprise  was  extreme  when 
he  found  it  replenished  with  the  same 
L  6  description 
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description  of  provisions  as  before ;  and 
on  looking  at  the  pitcher,  he  found  it 
had  been  similarly  attended  to,  and 
stood  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  pure 
medicinal  water  of  St.  Duthus'  fountain. 
These  were  indubitable  proofs  that  Mac 
Ryri  had  visited  the  cave  while  he  was 
asleep,  and  had  succeeded  in  entering 
and  retiiing  without  disturbing  him. 
This  conviction  was  pregnant  with  vexa- 
tion, and  his  first  impulse  was  to  crawl 
once  more  into  the  suspected  recess,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  stone  still  block- 
ed up  the  passage,  which  to  his  sorrow 
he  soon  proved  to  be  the  case.  His  de- 
tainder  thus  seemed  to  assume  the  as- 
pect of  interminable  imprisonment,  and, 
with  half-articulated  threats  of  vengeance 
ao^ainst  the  miscreant  who  had  thus 
buried  him  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
he  renewed,  with  a  desperate  glance,  his 
inspection  of  the  cleft  overlooking  the 
fathomless  pool  of  the  fall,  half- inclined, 
at  whatever  hazard,  to  attempt  scaling 

the 
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the  rocks.  But  madness  itself  must  have 
shrunk  back  appalled  from  the  contem- 
plation of  such  an  enterprise.  Not  only- 
had  the  friction  of  the  water  polished 
their  surface  to  the  smoothness  of  glass, 
but  the  cliffs  above  curved  over  with 
the  spring  of  an  arch,  thereby  rendering 
it  impracticable  even  to  enter  on  the  as- 
cent. To  strip  off  his  clothes,  and  plunge 
into  the  abyss,  appeared  the  only  mode 
that  held  out  a  chance  of  success ;  for 
by  so  doing  he  imagined  he  might  find 
it  possible  to  swim  out  of  it  into  the 
shallower  stream  by  which  the  water 
was  discharged;  but  this  also  carried 
many  serious  objections  in  the  face  of  it. 
Despite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  might  be 
sucked  under  the  great  body  of  the  fall, 
and  if  not  instantaneously  buried,  be  so 
stunned  by  the  percussion  as  inevitably 
to  perish ;  or  he  might  find  the  nature 
of  the  channel,  into  which  it  was  his 
only  hope  to  steer,  such  that  his  ex- 
hausted strength  would  be  insufficient 

to 
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to  cope  with  the  manifold  obstructions 
it  presented.  Influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations, he  resolved  to  wait  yet  an- 
other day  before  he  resorted  to  an  ex- 
pedient so  rife  with  temerity ;  and  if  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  no  relief 
appeared  to  be  forthcoming,  then,  at  all 
hazards,  to  put  it  in  execution. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  wise  reso- 
lution had  its  own  reward.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  sun  had  scarcely  cleared 
the  trees  on  the  precipices  above,  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  slanting  ray  falling  on  the 
dark  face  of  the  rock,  over  against  the 
rudely-fashioned  window  of  the  cave, 
when  the  watchful  ear  of  the  prisoner 
caught  that  well-known  sound  which 
intimated  the  approach  of  a  visitor;  and 
in  a  few  seconds,  the  lofty  outhne  and 
gaunt  visage  of  the  seer  emerged  from 
the  dusky  recess.  Clifford  was  on  his 
feet  ready  to  receive  him,  and  fully  bent 
on  once  more  attempting  to  contest  the 
point  by  force,  should  there  be  an  inten- 
tion 
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tion  manifested  of  prolonging  his  capti- 
vity.— "  It  is  well,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
anger,  "  that  you  are  come  thus  soon. 
An  hour  later  you  might  have  found 
my  corse  swimming  in  yonder  basin,  for 
I  had  fully  determined  on  making  a 
desperate  essay  to  regain  that  freedom 
%vhich  you  so  unjustly  deny  me.  Take 
notice,  old  man,  I  breathe  the  fresh  air 
of  heaven  this  day,  even  though,  in  my 
struggle  to  do  so,  I  am  perforce  driven 
to  forget  that  I  hold  my  life  at  your 
hands ;  and  that  he  who  is  my  opponent 
has  his  head  covered  with  the  frost  of 
age,  which,  as  his  junior,  it  becomes  me 
rather  to  protect  than  to  violate." 

"  Sinews  such  as  these  will  command 
respect  when  gray  hairs  fail,"  said  Mac 
Ryri,  baring  an  arm,  in  which  every 
vein  and  muscle  were  as  ropy  and  visibly 
defined  as  in  the  statue  of  a  Hercules. 
"  But  I  stand  not  here  to  boast  or  to 
wage  battle.  Your  hour  of  liberation 
has  arrived." 

«  Thank 
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«  Thank  God !"  ejaculated  Clifford,  fer- 
vently, "  and  may  this  loathsome  hole 
never  be  similarly  occupied !  But 
whence  comes  this  sudden  change?  If 
I  recollect  aright,  the  duration  of  my 
imprisonment  depended  on  some  im- 
pending event,  alike  mournful  and  dis- 
astrous.    Is — is  the  lady  dead?" 

"  It  is  even  so,"  answered  MacRyri, 
with  cold  solemnity.  "  The  corse  is 
shrouded,  coffined,  and  on  its  bier.  The 
voice  of  wailing  prevails,  and  the  mighty 
of  the  land  are  in  attendance.  There 
sit,  side  by  side,  the  red  fox  and  the 
bird  of  the  west ;  but  the  hawk  is  on 
the  wing  that  pounces  between  and 
severs  them  for  ever.  Son  of  a  Saxon 
girl,  I  am  here  to  lead  ye  to  riches  and 
to  honours !  I  am  here  to  give  ye  to  a 
father,  that  I  may  be  childless,  and  to 
place  you  as  chief  in  the  halls  my  out- 
cast blood  must  vacate !  Ay  !  look  and 
marvel  that  you  see  tears  coursing  over 
MacRyri's  cheeks.     It  is  a  sight  none 

earth- 
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earth-born  have  witnessed  for  half-a-cen- 
tury,  and  that  none  shall  witness  again. 
But  come,  let  us  be  going — we  are  want- 
ed at  Dun  Rimmon." 

"  Let  us  fly — let  us  delay  not  one  mo- 
ment," exclaimed  Clifford,  overpowered 
by  contending  emotions.  "  Shrouded, 
coffined,  ready  to  be  laid  in  the  grave — 
oh,  must  all  end  in  this !  Lead  the 
way,  old  man !  I  feel  as  though  nothing 
would  appease  me,  save  witnessing  the 
life's  blood  of  her  destroyer  sprinkled 
round  her  untimely  bier  !" 

"  Blood  may  flow  in  the  end,"  mut- 
tered the  seer,  as,  turning  on  his  heel,  he 
dived  into  the  recess  by  which  he  had 
entered.  "  Blood  may  flow  in  the  end — 
but  whether  his,  or  thine,  or  mine — who 
shall  say?  A  child  might  tell,  that  with- 
out blood  being  shed,  the  skin  of  the 
red  fox  will  never  be  torn  from  him." 

Clifford  made  no  comment  on  these 
words,  which  indeed  seemed  as  if  not 
intended  for  his  ear ;  for  he  was  suffi- 
ciently 
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ciently  occupied  in  groping  his  way 
through  the  aperture,  in  imitation  of  his 
incomprehensible  guide.  As  he  expect- 
ed, he  found  the  stone  no  longer  ob- 
structing the  passage ;  but,  on  emerging 
into  a  kind  of  natural  vestibule,  he  be- 
held the  block  rolled  aside.  It  was  by 
no  means  of  such  size  as  to  preclude 
being  moved  by  the  strength  of  a  man, 
and  he  conjectured  that  others  must 
have  been  piled  up  against  it  when  it 
had  defied  all  his  efforts.  The  hall  of 
entrance,  as  it  might  be  termed,  was  the 
same  into  which,  many  years  before, 
Clifford  had  pursued  the  eaves-droppers 
who  had  overheard  the  first  declaration 
of  his  regard  for  Lillias  Macara.  The 
means  by  which  they  had  eluded  his  re- 
search were  now  explained.  They  had 
retreated  into  the  cave  he  had  newly 
left;  and  though  the  aperture  leading  to 
it  had,  along  with  several  others,  at  that 
time,  attracted  his  attention,  the  impro- 
bability of  any   human   being   having 

taken 
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taken  refuge  in  a  hole  which  required 
to  be  entered  in  a  prone  posture,  added 
to  his  dread  of  being  precipitated  into 
some  abyss,  had  prevented  him  from 
exploring  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  improve- 
ment in  his  health  during  the  last  two 
days,  he  found  it  not  the  easy  matter 
he  had  anticipated  to  surmount  the  pre- 
cipices of  the  Eass-naSmudh.  Repeat- 
edly was  he  obliged  to  avail  himself  of 
the  assistance  proffered  by  MacRyri ;  and 
when  the  summit  was  attained,  though 
a  thousand  agonizing  anxieties  goaded 
him  to  proceed,  exhausted  nature  com- 
pelled him  to  halt  until  he  recovered  his 
fatigue.  During  this  interval  the  seer 
remained  mute  and  buried  in  melan- 
choly contemplation.  Clifford  presumed 
not  to  break  in  upon  his  reverie ;  but  as 
he  lay  panting  on  the  bank,  he  watched, 
with  something  of  alarm,  the  wild,  and 
he  almost  thought  malicious,  glance  with 
which,  from  time  to  time,  his  companion 

surveyed 
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surveyed  him.  It  seemed  as  if,  more 
than  once,  the  latter  felt  tempted  to 
hurl  him  down  the  steep;  but  be  this  as 
it  might,  no  violence  was  offered.  When 
a  few  minutes  rest  had,  in  a  certain 
measure,  recruited  him,  he  announced 
his  ability  to  proceed ;  and  the  seer,  evi- 
dently sharing  in  his  impatience,  requir- 
ed not  a  second  hint,  but  hurried  him, 
with  as  great  celerity  as  his  debilitated 
state  permitted,  by  the  path  traversing 
the  Mile  of  Darkness,  towards  the  castle. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


■^^■^^^^■^^■^^^■r****^ 


I  was  a  bliglited  branch — the  storm  was  on  me ; 
And  in  my  rifled  core  the  winds  of  heaven 
Sung  wintry  welcome,  and  made  stern  abode. 
The  mildewed  moss  upon  my  brown  sere  bark 
Made  verdure  seem  like  blasting.     Such  was  I. 
The  sun  is  on  me  now,  the  storm  on  thee. 
Bear  it  as  I  have  done.  Matvrix. 

As  Clifford  and  the  seer  drew  near  to 
Dun  Rimmon,  the  former  noticed,  with 
dismay,  that  carriages  and  horses,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  castle,  and  that  various  other 
circumstances  incontestably  testified  that 
some  momentous  event  had  actually 
taken  place.  A  few  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts proved  the  inutility  of  interro- 
gating his  companion ;  he  therefore  quick- 
ened his  pace  in  proportion  as  his  agita- 
tion increased ;  MacRyri  striding  by  his 

side 
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side  with  a  long  slow  step,  and  in  dog- 
ged silence.     The  idea  of  the  astonish- 
ment and  displeasure  his  haggard  aspect  & 
and   mean   habiliments  were  likely   to  e 
create,  when  he  made  his  appearance  in 
a  mansion  where  his  presence  was  held 
as   sinister   and   detestable,    was   never 
taken  into  consideration.     All  he  had  in 
view,  or  thought  of,  was  the  obtaining 
of  one  farewell  glance  of  his  lost  Lillias, 
before  the  earth  should  conceal  her  from  l 
his  eyes  for  ever.    If  he  found  that  prac-  1 
ticable,  he  recked  not  at  what  expence  u? 
it  was  purchased.     Since  she  could  no  > 
more  look  upon  him,  it  was  immaterial, 
though  thousands  combined  to  chill  him 
with  their  cold  haughty  glances.     As  to 
the  resentment  he  might  draw  down  on  ;i 
his  head,  it  was  held  in  sovereign  despite;! 
-^way,  it  was  anticipated  with  satisfac-  ^i 
tion,^  since  it  promised  him  an  early  op- 
portunity of  casting  defiance  in  Glen  : 
Eynort's  teeth,  and  of  visiting  his  mani- 
fold crimes  with  signal  retribution. 

When 
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When  they  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
castle,  such  domestics  as  were  in  attend- 
ance on  the  vehicles  and  horses,  strangers 
at  Dun  Rimmon,  beheld  them  with 
gaping  amazement.  Possibly  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  ushering  in  the  guests 
would  have  impeded  the  entrance  of 
such  a  personage  as  Clifford's  apparel 
proclaimed  him,  had  not  the  intimidat- 
ing MacRyri  been  his  escort.  The  sick- 
ly visage  and  humble  garments  of  the 
former  might  have  limited  his  admis- 
sion  to  the  servants'  hall ;  but  one  glance 
of  the  seer's  eye  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  stoutest-hearted  of  the  group  recoil 
with  dismay,  and  insure  to  the  visitors 
uninterrupted  access  to  the  highest  apart- 
ment. His  visit  during  the  solemniza- 
tion of  Glen  Eynort's  nuptials  was  still 
fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the  vulgar, 
and,  in  the  general  opinion,  his  reap- 
pearance, at  the  present  crisis,  seemed 
but  a  natural  part  of  the  funeral  obse- 
quies. 
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quies,  which  many  supposed  could  not 
properly  have  concluded  without  him. 

On  entering  the  castle,  Clifford  gave 
MacRyri  precedence,  and  he  led  the 
way  across  the  vestibule,  with  a  long 
slipping  step,  neither  looking  at,  nor  ut- 
tering a  word  to,  the  quaking  menials, 
who,  panic-struck,  fell  back  right  and 
left.  The  door  of  the  grand  hall,  from 
which  came  the  subdued  hum  of  many 
voices,  stood  ajar;  and,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  flung  it  fully  open, 
and  strode  over  the  threshold,  motioning 
his  companion  to  follow.  In  the  hasty 
glance  he  indulged  in  as  he  obeyed, 
Clifford  could  merely  ascertain  that  it 
was  crowded  with  many  of  his  own  sex 
in  the  sable  livery  of  wo,  and  that  it 
was  hung  round  with  cloth  of  the  same 
melancholy  hue.  The  company  were 
ranged  round  the  chamber,  and  chiefly 
seated,  so  that  a  few  seconds  after  his 
entrance  saw  both  him  and  MacRyri 

standing 
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standing  isolated  in  its  centre.  A  coffin, 
supported  on  a  low  bier,  occupied  the 
head  of  the  room ;  and  heedless  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
he  would  have  rushed  forward,  in  order 
to  rend  off  the  white  covering  from  the 
features  of  the  dead,  had  not  the  thrill- 
ing voice  of  the  seer  for  a  time  rooted 
him  to  the  spot. 

^  Chief  of  ^lacrimmon,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, addressing  sir  Colin,  who  sat  near 
to  the  corpse,  "  my  task  has  been  long 
and  burdensome,  but  I  come  now  to 
close  it.  "  Ninian  Macrimmon,  or  rather 
Shomharla  ^lacRyri,"  continued  he, 
turning  to  Glen  Eynort,  "  my  foster- son 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but,  in  the 
sight  of  Omniscience,  the  son  of  my 
loins,  I  am  here  on  that  awful  duty, 
ruinous  alike  to  both,  but  still  the  only 
expiation  for  the  past  that  Heaven  will 
accept  at  my  hands.  To  my  face  you 
have  scouted  this  hour  as  never  likely 
toarrive — ^you  have  contemned  the  warn- 

•TOL.  IV.  M  ings 
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ings  I,  from  time  to  time,  vouchsafed ; 
and  instead  of  deprecating  the  wrath  of 
your  Maker,  by  humiUty  and  a  right- 
eous life,    that    the    sins   of  the   father 
might  not  be  visited  on  the  child,  you 
have  rushed  on  headlong  in  a  self-lifted, 
iniquitous  course — you  have  chalked  out 
for  yourself  a  destiny  black  as  the  bit- 
terest of  your  enemies  could  name ;  and 
I,  though  I  look  on  your  crime-hardened 
front  with  pity,  stand  here  your  doom- 
ster.     I  have  done  more  than  man  but 
myself  could  do  to  carry  with  me  to  the 
grave  the  baneful  secret,  that  I  might 
leave  you  secure  in  your  usurpation,  but 
to  no  purpose.     Were  I   even   in  the 
dust,  I  verily  believe  a  cry  to  publish  it 
would  rise  from  the  cairn  that  covered 
my  w^orthless  bones.     There  is  a  voice 
ever  whispering  in  my  ear — there  are 
lips  ever  moving  before  my  eyes,  and 
commands  so  sent  must  be  obeyed,  w^hat- 
ever  the  sacrifice.     Did  Abraham  deny 
his  innocent  son  when  he  was  demand- 
ed? 
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ed?  No — no.  And  shall  Riach  Mac 
Ryri  then  hesitate  ?  If  he  did,  it  were 
nowise  astonishing,  though  the  flames  of 
the  bottomless  pit  burst  through  the 
floor  on  which  he  stands.  Sir  Colin 
Macrimmon  !  ye  chiefs  and  gentles !  who 
gaze  and  hearken  in  mute  amazement, 
hear  me  avow  and  declare,  as  I  hope  for 
mercy  for  my  manifold  transgressions, 
that  he  whom  you  know  as  Mnian  of 

Glen  Eynort  is " 

"  Is  Glen  Eynort  still,"  interrupted 
the  latter,  with  a  start  of  fury,  and 
springing  forward  to  check  the  torrent 
of  declamation  flowing  from  the  old 
man's  lips.  "  Turn  the  madman  out," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  trembling 
servants,  yet  not  daring  to  lay  a  finger 
on  him  himself  "  He  makes  a  habit  of 
breaking  in  upon  us  at  most  unseason- 
able times — so  let  not  his  age  excuse  him 
from  the  chastisement  he  deserves.  To 
the  lake  with  him,  my  good  fellows !  and 
each  of  you  earns  something  more  sub- 
M  2  stantial 
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stantial  than  thanks.  A  dip  or  two  may 
perhaps  bring  his  blood  to  a  less  riotous 
temperament." 

"  Water  stands  not  your  friend,  Glen 
Eynort,"  said  Clifford,  with  stern  calm- 
ness, while  he  whom  he  addressed  leap- 
ed back  with  unconquerable  dismay  as 
he  caught  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
scanned  with  a  hasty  glance  his  wan 
emaciated  countenance.  "  Water  stands 
not  your  friend,  or  I  had  not  stood  here 
this  day — ^so  leave  us  yet  a  few  minutes 
where  w^e  are.  That  old  mysterious 
speaking  man  may  be  mad — indeed  I  do 
believe  him  so  in  reality;  but  /  have 
entire  possession  of  every  faculty,  and 
may  charge  you  to  your  face  with  your 
manifold  iniquities.  Yours  was  the 
tongue  that  first  cast  a  stain  on  my 
name,  and  you  it  was  that,  had  not 
Heaven  defeated  your  machinations, 
would  have  brought  me  by  perjury  to 
the  gallows.  Yours  was  the  hard  re- 
lentless heart  that  calumniated  an  in- 
nocent 
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nocent  girl,  the  sister  of  a  man  whose 
memory  should  be  your  dread,  and  that 
estranged  the  affections  of  her  relatives, 
and  persevered  in  a  system  of  merciless 
persecution,  until  she  at  last  sought  re- 
fuge in  yonder  coffin ;  and,  lastly,  yours 
was  the  assassin's  hand  that  struck  me 
to  the  earth  in  the  Mile  of  Darkness, 
and  then  hurled  my  senseless  body  into 
one  of  the  caldrons  of  the  Fall  of  JSIist, 
from  which,  by  little  other  than  a  mh-acle, 
was  I  rescued.  From  the  moment  that 
perception  returned,  I  made  a  firm  re- 
solution to  dare  you  to  your  face,  and  I 
exult  that  fortune  has  put  it  in  my 
power  so  to  do,  in  the  hearing  of  so 
goodly  an  assembly.  Now  you  have 
the  defiance  of  a  man  your  turpitude 
has  rendered  desperate,  and  who,  were 
it  permitted  him,  w^ould  this  instant 
gladly  stake  his  life  against  you  in  mor- 
tal combat  on  the  floor  on  which  he  now 
stands." 

"  You  see,   my  friends,"   said  Glen 
M  3  Eynort, 
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Eynort,  addressing  the  company  in  a 
feeble  voice,  and  with  sensations  similar, 
we  may  suppose,  a  monster  of  the  woods 
to  experience  when  completely  at  bay — 
"  you  see  how  I  am  tortured  and  brow- 
beat by  these  two  maniacs.  The  last 
speaker — he  whom  you  remember  was 
years  ago  arraigned  for  the  murder  of 
iE.neas  of  Lochulhn,  admits  that  his  col- 
league is  insane ;  yet,  in  the  same  breath 
that  conveys  to  our  ears  the  assurance  of 
his  own  sanity,  he  brands  me  with  a 
long  list  of  foul  crimes,  the  proving  of 
the  least  of  which  were  sufficient  to  put 
both  fame  and  life  in  jeopardy.  Only 
one  of  these  will  I  condescend  to  refute, 
since  it  will  most  clearly  set  forth  the 
degree  of  credit  the  other  accusations 
preferred  against  me  are  entitled  to. 
AVas  it  ever  understood  that  I  acted 
with  harsh  and  unrelenting  severity  to- 
wards her  whose  remains  now  fill  yonder 
coffin?  did  I  ever,  by  word  or  deed, 
calumniate   or  asperse   her  fair  fame? 

did 
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did  I  estrange  the  affections  of  her  re- 
latives ?  or,  worst  of  all,  was  it  my  per- 
secutions that  drove  her  for  refuge  to 
the  grave  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no  !"  was  shouted  from  every 
corner  of  the  hall.  "  Your  tenderness 
towards  her  was  evident  to  us  all.  The 
accusation  is  the  act  of  a  lunatic ;  so  let 
both  be  turned  forth,  and  care  taken 
that  in  their  present  mood  they  do  no 
harm." 

"  Then,  if  so  goes  popular  belief," 
exclaimed  Clifford,  **'  I  have  done.  One 
farewell  look  at  those  death-set  features, 
and  your  menials  may  toss  this  feeble 
body  forth  as  they  list." 

Before  any  one  could  prevent  him,  he 
sprung  towards  the  coffin,  and,  with  a 
wild  and  hasty  grasp,  exposed  to  view 
the  face  of  the  dead.  As  he  expected, 
the  features  were  "  struck  with  cold 
mortality,"  and  sadly  changed;  yet,  at 
a  glance,  he  knew  the  stiffened  linea- 
ments as  not  belonging  to  Lillias.  It 
M  4  was 
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was  the  wife  of  Glen  Eynort — ber  he 
had  formerly  known  as  Unn  Macara, 
that  lay  extended  lifeless  before  him ; 
and  by  her  side,  likewise  wrapped  in 
the  sleep  of  eternity,  slumbered  a  new- 
born babe.  The  cry  that  escaped  him, 
on  making  this  discovery,  proclaimed  his 
astonishment ;  and  evading  the  out- 
stretched hands  that  prepared  to  lay 
hold  of  him,  he  fled  back  to  the  side  of 
MacRyri,  who,  with  the  aspect  of  a 
prophet,  and  buried  in  silent  contempla- 
tion, still  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
hall. 

"  I  have  been  in  error !"  shouted  Clif- 
ford, when  somewhat  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  and,  as  he  spoke,  wiping  the 
cold  drops  from  his  forehead.  "  Glen 
Eynort  is  less  guilty  than  I  suspected, 
since  Lillias  Macara  fills  not  yonder  cof- 
fin. It  is  the  corpse  of  her  sister— of 
his  own  wife;  and  of  bis  conduct  to- 
wards her  I  know  nothing,  and  cannot 
therefore  impeach.     But  in  this  solitary 

instance 
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instance  alone  do  I  retract  my  accusa- 
tions.   The  rest  remains  as  I  have  said." 

"  Let  us  kick  the  miscreants  from  the 
hall!"  exclaimed  a  young  Highlander, 
whose  intimacy  with  Glen  Eynort,  and 
acknowledged  muscular  strength,  autlx)- 
rised  him  to  take  a  lead  in  the  broil. 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  he  seiz- 
ed the  debilitated  Clifford  by  the  collar, 
and  with  little  difficulty  would  have 
succeeded  in  hurling  him  into  the  lobby, 
had  not  the  seer  interfered,  and  with 
one  grasp  of  his  powerful  arm,  not  only 
shaken  them  separate,  but  also  driven 
the  self-commissioned  champion  back  to 
his  seat. 

**  Men  of  blindness  !"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  once  more  stiffly  erected  his  majestic 
figure,  "  will  you  not  grant  me  a  few 
minutes  patient  attention  ?  I  came  here 
to  divulge  that  which  scarce  concerns 
myself  more  deeply  than  it  concerns  the 
family  of  Macrimmon.  Ye  think  the 
time  unfitting  for  such  disclosure,  but 
M  5  ye 
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ye  are  mistaken.  What  better  confes- 
sional for  the  contrite  sinner  than  the 
bier  of  the  dead  ?" 

"  In  God's  name,  let  the  man  have 
his  will !"  said  a  voice,  which  thrilled  to 
Clifford's  heart,  though  he  saw  not  the 
speaker.  "  I  have  cogent  reasons  for 
both  of  these  strangers  not  being  ex- 
pelled the  hall,  until  we  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  their  frantic  behaviour." 

This  was  spoken  in  a  tone  of  autho- 
rity, and  the  tumult  was  stilled  in  a 
moment.  Even  Glen  Eynort  made  no 
opposition,  but  he  cast  a  glance  of  ma- 
lignity and  desperation  in  the  direction 
from  whence  the  voice  came,  and  seem- 
ed swelling  w4th  those  vindictive  feel- 
ings, which,  when  all  is  lost,  instigate 
a  man  to  submit  with  patience  yet  a  little 
longer,  that  he  may  have  it  in  his  power, 
by  one  sweeping  blow,  to  annihilate 
himself  and  the  authors  of  his  downfall. 
An  indistinct  curse  found  its  way  from 
between  his  pale  lips,  as  he  who  had 

stilled 
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Stilled  the  stormy  voice  of  the  assembly 
commanded  JNIacRyri  to  say  on  what 
he  had  to  say. 

"  I  obey,"  said  the  seer,  gazing  on 
him  steadily  with  his  dim  blue  eyes; 
"  and  since  that  lost  child  of  sin,"  and 
he  pointed  to  Glen  Eynort,  "  contemns 
me,  to  you,  Ranald  ISIacrimmon,  be 
my  words  addressed." 

While  MacRyri  was  speaking,  Clif- 
ford followed  the  direction  of  his  glance; 
and  his  amazement  was  extreme,  when, 
in  the  personage  denominated  Ranald 
Macrimmon,  he  recognised  don  Rinaldo 
Marina.  The  looks  of  the  latter  testified 
that  the  recognition  was  mutual,  but  he 
made  no  movement  indicative  of  a  wish 
to  claim  him  publicly  as  a  former  ac- 
quaintance, and  indignation  at  such  con- 
duct withheld  Clifford  from  making  the 
first  advance.  The  whirl  of  his  brain 
had  become  so  bewildering,  that  he  be- 
gan to  consider  the  whole  scene  before 
him  but  the  pageant  of  a  dream,  when 
M  6  the 
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the  voice  of  the  seer  once  more  recalled 
him  to  a  sense  of  its  reality. 

"  Who  knows  not  of  the  curse  with 
which  MacE,yri  is  afflicted?"  be  resum- 
ed, "  and  who  prays  not  nightly  to  his 
Creator  that  he  may  not  be  similarly 
visited?  You,  sir  Colin  Macrimmon, 
can  remember  me  young  and  happy. 
From  your  munificence  did  I  receive  an 
education  superior  to  that  which  the  son 
of  a  peasant  was  entitled  to,  and  per- 
haps, from  my  misuse  of  it,  Heaven 
gifted  me  with  that  knowledge  which  man 
iaequires  not  but  to  his  misery.  Through 
your  goodness  I  saw  myself  settled  in  a 
cheery  home,  the  charge  of  the  young 
entrusted  to  me,  and  a  promise  held  out 
that  in  time  my  highest  flight  of  ambi- 
tion might  be  realized,  and  the  task  fall 
to  my  lot  of  inculcating  from  a  pulpit 
those  holy  tenets,  my  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  which  was  my  delight  and 
my  pride.  I  married  a  wife,  a  son  was 
born  to  me,  and  at  the  same  breast  was 
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nursed  the  son  of  the  then  laird  of  Glen 
Eynort,  also  an  only  child.  The  latter 
infant  died  on  these  knees,  and  it  was 
while  gazing  on  its  death-stiffened  limbs, 
that  the  enemy  of  mankind  tempted  me 
to  the  execution  of  a  fraudulent  and  ini- 
quitous scheme.  I  was  a  gloomy  and 
moralizing  man,  who  hesitated  not  to 
question  many  things  it  is  not  designed 
for  mortals  to  comprehend.  It  seemed, 
to  my  distorted  imagination,  extremely 
unjust  that  my  boy  should  be  born  to 
poverty ;  my  wife's  opinion  was  similar, 
and  while  she  went  to  point  out  a  strik- 
ing similitude,  often  before  remarked, 
betwixt  the  dead  infant  and  the  living, 
she  hinted  at  the  ease  with  which  we 
might  rectify  the  reprehensible  partiality 
of  fortune.  Mystery  was  my  delight, 
and  without  hesitation  I  resolved  to  sub- 
stitute my  own  boy  in  the  stead  of  Glen 
Eynort's  heir.  Nothing  further  was  re- 
quired to  effect  this  than  an  exchange  of 
apparel  between  the  babes,  and  our  as- 
sumption 
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sumption  of  such  a  deportment  as  be- 
came disconsolate  parents.  Our  lonely 
cottage  gave  every  facility  to  the  fur- 
therance of  our  nefarious  imposition,  and 
before  the  sod  was  laid  on  the  deceased 
son  of  Glen  Eynort,  we  internally  exult- 
ed in  seeing  our  own  acknowledged  as 
heir  to  all  the  privileges  from  which  the 
other  was  so  untimely  torn.  But  retri- 
bution quickly  followed.  Supposing 
that  her  loss  would  affect  the  health  of 
my  wife,  his  ostensible  parents  claimed 
our  boy,  and  our  double-dealing  left  us 
nothing  for  it  but  compliance  with  the 
bitter  requisition.  Struck  to  the  heart 
by  the  consciousness  that  she  had  severed 
herself  for  life  from  her  offspring,  the 
mother  sickened,  lingered  for  a  space  in 
pain  and  re<pentance,  and  died.  From 
her  grave  I  returned  a  changed  man  to 
my  solitary  home.  I  became  morose, 
careless,  indolent,  neglected  the  duties 
entrusted  to  me,  and  left  every  thing  to 
go  to  wreck.     The  issue  is  well  known. 

Devoid 
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Devoid  of  peace,  hope,  or  means  of  sub- 
sistence, I  became  a  houseless  vagrant, 
and  fled  from  the  face  of  man ;  but  I 
could  not  fly  from  the  tortures  of  an 
evil  conscience.  There  was  a  spirit  at- 
tended on  me  by  night  and  by  day,  in 
solitude  and  in  crowds,  ever,  ever  whis- 
pering that  the  flames  of  hell  awaited 
me  if  I  avowed  not  my  iniquity.  It 
was  not  in  darkness  that  it  alone  fell  full 
on  my  ear,  not  on  the  lone  hill-side,  or 
in  the  deep  wood.  I  heard  it  when  the 
sun  shone  brightest — I  heard  it  whether 
I  stood  in  a  crowded  hall,  or  on  a  com- 
mon in  the  midst  of  thousands ;  and 
when  I  sailed  over  the  silver  wave  with 
the  lightest-hearted  and  the  gayest, 
there — there  was  it  also.  In  the  outset 
I  gave  no  heed  to  that  boding  voice.  I 
contemned  its  persecutions,  and  replied 
to  it  with  jeers  and  defiance,  till  at 
length  my  obduracy  brought  down  a 
curse  almost  too  terrible  for  man  to 
bear.  When  that  spirit  (and  be  it  good 
::  or 
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or  bad,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say) — when  it 
saw  that  I  hstened  not  to  the  "  voice  of 
the  charmer,  charm  he  ever  so  wisely," 
it  touched  these  eyes  with  its  shadowy 
fingers;  instantly  the  veil  of  futurity 
was  rent  before  them,  and  secrets  that 
bring  madness  and  despair  told.  It  was 
shewn  me  that  I  had  given  my  son  o\ier 
to  a  life  of  crime ;  that  as  the  heir  of 
Glen  Eynort,  he  was  to  commit  trans- 
gressions, such  as,  had  I  left  him  in  a 
humbler  sphere,  he  would  never  have 
been  tempted  to  perpetrate;  that  I,  the 
original  cause  of  his  fall,  was,  in  expia- 
tion of  my  heinous  offences,  to  be  made 
the  instrument  of  his  overthrow,  as  I 
had  been  that  of  his  exaltation ;  and  that, 
an  outcast,  despised  and  abhorred,  he 
was  to  die.  I  struggled  long  and  vio- 
lently against  this  awful  fiat.  I  vowed  . 
that  for  no  consideration,  here  or  here- 
after, would  I  thus  rebel  against  nature, 
and  ruin  my  son ;  but  still  that  whisper- 
ing voice  was  near,  warning,  that  so  was 

it 
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it  written.  Man  cannot  conquer  his 
fate ;  in  horrible  iUustration  of  which  I 
now  stand  here.  Hear  me  then,  while 
I  swear,  by  that  Power  which  has  stricken 
me  with  misery  and  despair,  that  he, 
with  the  pale  cheek  and  quivering  lips 
— he  long  known  as  the  heir  of  the  late 
Macrimmon  of  GLen  Eynort,  is  that 
changeling  who  derives  from  me  his 
existence !" 

There  was  not  an  individual  of  the 
many  who  heard  this  extraordinary  nar- 
rative, that  gave  credence  to  the  decla* 
ration  with  which  it  concluded,  or  in- 
deed to  any  part  of  it;  for  all  were, 
more  or  less,  convinced  that  it  was  en- 
tirely the  offspring  of  insanity.  Glen 
Eynort  did  shake  with  trepidation,  be- 
cause, from  having  heard  it  often  before 
affirmed,  in  his  frequent  communications 
with  his  soi'disant  father,  his  mind  was 
possibly  infected  with  a  suspicion  of  its 
truth ;  but  he  summoned  up  sufficient 
composure  to  speak,,  before  any  other 

person 
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person  broke  the  pause  that  succeeded 
MacRyri's  harangue. 

*'  What  such  tales  may  end  hi,  gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  addressing  the  com- 
pany, "  I  know  not;  but  it  seems  to 
me,  that  no  man  present  has  great  surety 
that  he  will  leave  this  room  with  his  le- 
gitimacy unquestioned,  or  his  character 
un calumniated,  provided  either  of  these 
madmen  be  honoured  with  a  further  hear- 
ing. It  reflects  no  credit,  either  on  my 
friends  or  on  my  servants,  that  at  such 
a  moment  this  castle  should  be  made  the 
arena  in  which  I  contend  for  birth  and 
fame  with  two  worthless  miscreants. 
That  dotard  I  could  forgive,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  well-known  derangement; 
but  what  protects  the  younger  ruffian, 
that  stands  by  his  side,  I  cannot  divine. 
I  recognise  in  him  the  wretch  who  so 
nearly  closed  his  career  on  a  gibbet,  for 
the  murder  of  Mneas  of  LochulHn ;  and 
though  I  question  not  the  justice  of  his 
acquittal,  I  must  aver  that  it  has  a  strange 

and 
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and  sinister  look  his  thus  skulking  in 
disguise  in  a  neighbourhood  where  he 
must  be  well  aware  his  memory  is  held 
infamous  and  detestable." 

"  He  comes  not  here  without  a  pur- 
pose," said  the  seer;  "  and  that  purpose, 
hardened  and  bold  as  is  the  front  you 
bear,  is  well  known  to  you,  though  even 
to  himself  yet  a  mystery.  Is  it  for  him 
who,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  has  laid 
himself  out  to  track  the  footsteps  of  Ra- 
nald iNIacrimmon's  offspring,  to  ask  why 
that  stranger  at  length  appears  in  the 
halls  of  Dun  Rimmon  ?  Have  you  for- 
got the  anxieties  that  have  racked  you, 
the  misgivings  you  experienced  when 
you  saw  the  object  of  your  fear  and  hate, 
though  unacknowledged,  cast  amongst 
his  father's  hills,  despite  your  precau- 
tions? Was  it  a  sense  of  justice  that 
tempted  you  to  harass  and  persecute, 
even  to  the  foul  and  ignominious  hazard 
of  his  life,  the  Englishman  Clifford  ?  or 
was   it   common  cause  of  dislike  that 

made 
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made  you  strike  down  the  inoffensive 
stranger  in  the  Mile  of  Darkness,  and 
seek  to  hide  his  body  in  the  caldron  of 
foam  ?  Foolish,  wayward  man  !  I  warn- 
ed ye  from  the  first  not  to  deceive  your- 
self with  the  futile  hope  that  the  puny 
stratagems  of  man  would  alter  that  which 
was  ordained.  I  warned  you  that  your 
load  of  guilt  was  heavy  enough,  without 
your  taking  to  wife  the  sister  of  Loch* 
ullin;  but  you  scoffed  me  in  your  pride, 
and  rather  than  content  yourself  with 
the  wilds  of  Glen  Eynort,  of  which  even 
this  confession  might  not  have  dispos- 
sessed you,  you  took  the  field  against 
those  whose  vengeance  must  render  your 
ruin  inevitable.  Ranald  Macrimmon, 
behold  your  son  ! — the  son  of  that  Saxon 
girl,  for  whom  you  were  expelled  these 
halls,  and  the  true  heir  of  Dun  Rim- 
mon." 

"  Listen  to  the  idiot !"  exclaimed  Glen 
Eynort,  with  a  wild  distorted  laugh,  as 
he  threw  a  hasty  inquisitive  glance  to- 
wards 
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wards  Ranald.  "  Predicted  I  not  aright, 
when  I  said  that  this  dotard  would 
toiicli  each  of  us  in  turn  with  his  con- 
juring wand?  By  my  faith,  he  gets  on 
triumphantly  in  his  way !  First,  I  am 
denounced  as  a  changeling,  an  usurper, 
and,  if  I  err  not,  a  murderer  in  intent ; 
and,  secondly,  we  have  an  unknown  ad- 
venturer, whose  character  all  of  us  know 
liable  to  the  foulest  impeachment,  pro- 
claimed heir  to  Macrimmon,  not  only  in 
the  hearing  of  its  chief,  but  in  the  face 
of  him  falsely  designated  his  father,  who 
appears  neither  to  acknowledge  nor  know 
him." 

"  Hold  ["  exclaimed  Ranald  ^lacrim- 
mon,  starting  from  his  seat,  and  with 
outstretched  arms  advancing  towards 
aifford,  «  that  father  does  both.  He 
wliom  the  world  has  hithai:o  known  as 
Charles  Clifford,  is  that  son  of  whose 
forthcoming  I  already  gave  you  notice. 
I  have  remained  a  patient  auditor  dur- 
ing this  altercation,  merely  that  I  might 

gather 
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gather  from  what  was  passing  the  infor- 
mation requisite  to  clear  up  the  cause  of 
his  present  disguise,  and  the  nature  tf 
his  connexion  with  this  miserable  man, 
Riach  MacRyri.  Much  remains  unex- 
plained on  this  subject,  but  I  hope  the 
eclaircissement,  when  demanded,  will 
prove  as  exculpatory  as  even  a  parent 
could  desire.  INIeanwhile,  my  good  kins- 
man, Glen  Eynort,  for  so  I  still  consider 
you,  notwithstanding  your  foster-father's 
ravings,  I  recommend  you  to  repel  the 
various  charges  brought  against  you  on 
other  subjects  with  what  speed  you 
may." 

It  was  now  Clifford's  turn  to  feel 
overcome  with  astonishment,  and  in 
mute  perplexity  he  submitted  to,  v/ith- 
out  returning,  his  father's  embrace.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  utterance  to 
his  emotion,  when  the  voice  of  the  secj^ 
withheld  him ;  and  it  also  retarded,  for 
a  time,  the  curses  gathering  on  the  lips 
of  Glen  Eynort. 

«  Then 
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"  Then  my  bitter  task  is  finished," 
said  the  man  of  misery,  spreading  out 
his  long  bony  arms.  "  I  have  humbled 
to  the  dust  that  head  which  nature  de- 
signed me  to  shield — I  have  made  to 
roll  forth  that  cloud  which  henceforth 
darkens  his  every  prospect !  This  omi- 
nous voice  shall  be  heard  no  more  in  the 
halls  of  Dun  Rimmon,  for  the  wrath  of 
the  Unseen  is  appeased  ;  that  awful  whis- 
per ceased  when  the  secret  passed  these 
lips — those  sorrow-seeing  eyes  are  closed 
on  the  mysteries  of  time — I  go " 

"  Not  without  the  reward  due  to  a 
wretch  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,"  inter- 
rupted Glen  Eynort,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  rage  and  despair,  as,  with  headlong 
fury,  he  rushed  into  the  lobby.  In  a  few 
seconds  he  returned  with  a  pistol  grasp- 
ed in  each  hand,  and  before  any  one 
could  prevent  it,  fired  both  off — one  at 
the  head  of  the  seer,  and  the  other  at 
that  of  Clifford — then  cast  them  down 
and  fled. 

When 
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When  the  presence  of  mind  that  had 
deserted  the  whole  of  the  spectators  in 
a  certain  measure  returned,  and  when 
the  smoke  of  the  explosion  had  cleared 
away,  the  destruction  thereby  occasion- 
ed became  visible.  Clifford  stood  un- 
harmed, for  the  ill-directed  bullet  had 
ranged  wide  of  him ;  and  after  grazing 
the  head  of  sir  Colin,  who  had  sat 
speechless  during  the  whole  affair,  lodg- 
ed in  the  pannelling  of  the  room.  Not 
so  that  which  was  aimed  at  MacR-yri ; 
it  had  done  its  office,  and  laid  him  pro- 
strate on  the  floor,  his  silver  hairs  swim- 
ming in  his  own  blood,  and  already 
dead,  part  of  the  skull  and  brains  having 
been  shot  away. 

To  dwell  on  the  consternation  occa- 
tsioned  by  this  desperate  act — to  repeat 
the  wise  and  prudent  sayings  it  called 
forth,  or  the  friendly  advice  tendered 
and  acted  upon,  were  too  tedious  a  finale 
to  such  a  catastrophe.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Ranald  Macrimmon  took  upon  him- 
self 
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self  those  duties  which  Glen  Eynort  no 
longer  remained  to  discharge,  and  from 
which  sir  Colin's  infirmities  incapacitat- 
ed him  ;  and  that  on  the  following  day, 
and  not  till  then,  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  the  murderer's  wife  were  solemnized 
— the  remains  of  MacRyri  being,  at  the 
same  time,  committed  to  the  earth.  Of 
the  imprecations,  the  predictions,  the 
final  punishment  supposed  to  await  the 
fugitive  in  another  life,  equally  little 
shall  be  said.  The  first  were  futile  and 
impotent,  inasmuch  as  they  never  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  him  against  whom  they 
were  levelled ;  the  second  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  verified ;  and  of  the  last, 
what  man  shall  positively  speak  ?  Now 
that  the  mystery  (if  a  mystery  there  has 
been)  is  elucidated,  the  reader  may  throw 
aside  the  book,  unless  a  few  additional 
notes  relative  to  what  subsequently  be- 
fell the  principal  personages  of  our  tale 
be  deemed  an  equivalent  for  the  trouble 
of  toiling  through  another  chapter. 
VOL.  IV.  N  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  fairest  crown  of  an  old  man  is  his  silver  hair,  and 
the  recollection  of  an  honourable  life. 

Chateaubriand. 

When  the  tumult  and  confusion  into 
which  the  foregoing  events  plunged 
every  one  connected  with  the  family  of 
Macrimmon  had  somewhat  subsided — 
when  Glen  Eynort  had  fled  from  the 
castle  for  ever — and  when  his  wife,  his 
child,  and  his  self-called  father,  were  laid 
in  the  grave,  Clifford  found  himself  once 
more  a  welcome  inmate  of  Dun  Rimmon, 
and  its  acknowledged  heir. 

Verging  on  imbecility,  sir  Colin's 
mind  readily  came  to  admit  the  convic- 
tion that  Glen  Eynort  had  cast  a  slur 
on  his  name,  and  consequently  to  feel 
satisfied  with  the  change  that  had  taken 

place. 
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place.  Memory  refused  to  carry  him 
back,  with  accuracy,  to  former  times  ; 
and  he  soon  failed  to  recognise,  in  his 
young  kinsman,  the  youth  whom  he  had 
formerly  vowed  to  bring  to  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  and  whom,  at  one  time,  he 
had  held  capable  of  the  blackest  of 
crimes. 

Clifford,  for  so  we  shall  still  call  him, 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  had  been  se- 
veral days  established  in  his  new  home, 
before  Lillias  and  he  met  as  relations. 
To  no  one  did  the  recent  disclosures  pro- 
mise better  times  than  to  that  forlorn 
and  neglected  girl.  She  heard  the  long- 
silent  voice  of  affection  calling  upon  her 
to  quit  her  solitude  ;  she  heard  that  he 
who  had  rendered  himself  a  terror  to  her 
soul  had  lost  all  influence  over  her  fu- 
ture life,  and  confidence  and  hope  began 
to  insinuate  themselves  into  her  bosom. 

During  their  first  interview,   some- 
thing like  distrust  subsisted  between  her 
and  Clifford.     The  note  by  which  the 
N  2  latter 
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latter  had  been  betrayed  into  the  power 
of  his  enemy  was  still  in  his  possession, 
and,  without  comment,  he  put  it  into 
her  hand. 

The  explanation  that  ensued  put  every 
suspicion  to  flight,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
vinced him  that  Glen  Eynort  was  the 
writer,  and  that,  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  treacherous  assignation,  she  kept  her 
room  by  his  imperious  command.  She 
might  likewise  have  descanted  on  the 
subsequent  anxiety  and  alarm  she  had 
suffered,  from  ignorance  of  what  had  af- 
terwards become  of  him  ;  but  this  femi- 
nine delicacy  forbade. 

Apprehensive  of  shocking  a  sensitive 
and  long-harassed  mind,  Clifford  did 
not  rashly  intrude  on  her  notice  the  fond 
hopes  that  danced  at  his  heart.  The  re- 
centness  of  her  sister's  death,  and  the 
gloom  thrown  over  all  by  the  husband 
of  that  sister  being  proscribed  as  a  mur- 
derer, were  considerations  sufficiently 
weighty  to  prevent  his  entering  imme- 
diately 
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diately  on  so  warm  and  selfish  a  topic  as 
his  personal  feelings  in  regard  to  herself. 
He  was  attentive  and  devoted  as  the 
tenderest  brother,  and,  by  a  thousand 
nameless  acts,  sought  to  win  her  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  cheat 
her  into  smiles  of  happiness. 

In  this  he  met  with  an  able  assistant 
in  his  father,  to  whom  he  early  confided 
his  sentiments  ;  and  to  the  arrival  of 
Inez,  that  sister  whom  he  had  valued 
highly,  even  when  in  ignorance  of  the 
ties  subsisting  betwixt  them,  he  looked 
forward  as  to  an  event  which  v/as  to  re- 
store her  mind  to  such  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity as  would  authorise  him  to  dis- 
cuss any  topic  he  might  think  proper. 

Unacquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
two  properties  thrown  on  his  hands,  and 
in  a  great  measure  rusted  as  to  what  con- 
cerned the  management  of  such  affairs, 
Ranald  Macrimmon  found  it  no  easy 
task  to  overcome  the  perplexities  result- 
ing from  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
N  3  Glen 
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Glen  Eynort;  nevertheless,  as  he  had 
still  many  old  acquaintances  in  the  coun- 
try, who  readily  tendered  their  assist- 
ance, he  soon  acquired  the  requisite  in- 
formation. 

Under  Glen  Eynort's  management 
both  properties  had  been  considerably 
improved ;  but  it  went  to  Clifford's 
heart  when  he  bethought  himself  of  the 
means  by  which  this  had  been  effected. 
He  felt  sensible  that  no  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages could  ever  atone  for  the  bar- 
barity which  had  driven  the  Gael  from 
his  country  ;  and  bitterl}^  did  he  lament 
that  he  had  not  been  soon  enough  in- 
stalled in  his  rights,  to  prevent  the  de- 
parture of  the  grieving  multitude  he 
had  encountered  at  Ardgy. 

Ere  his  arrival  at  power,  the  ship  that 
carried  these  wanderers  was  ploughing 
the  solitudes  of  the  Atlantic.  But,  in 
after  days,  it  gave  him  relief  to  hear  that 
they  had  safely  reached,  and  comfortably 
established  themselves  in  their  adopted 

country  ; 
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country  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  perpetu- 
ate  the  remembrance  of  the  natal  soil 
neither  they  nor  theirs  were  ever  to  re- 
visit, they  had  named  the  district  they 
inhabited  Glen  Rimmon,  while  each 
man  had  given  to  his  Canadian  farm  the 
appellation  borne  by  the  Highland  croft 
from  which  a  cruel  policy  had  ejected 
him. 

Dun  Rimmon  had  witnessed  a  new 
and  happier  order  of  things,  several 
months  before  Clifford  bade  it  a  tem- 
porary adieu,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting 
his  sister  to  Scotland.  Notwithstanding 
his  increasing  attachment  to  the  society 
of  Lillias,  he  undertook  this  office  with 
delight.  His  absence  was  to  be  short ; 
he  longed  to  embrace  Inez  in  his  new 
character ;  and  to  give  additional  zest  to 
the  trip,  he  carried  a  warm  invitation 
from  his  father,  for  his  friend  Tarleton 
to  bear  him  company  on  his  homeward 
journey. 

Only  one  circumstance  gave  him  un- 
N  4  easiness. 
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easiness,  and  that  was  the  idea  of  depart- 
ing without  coming  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Lillias  ;  but  even  this  anxiety 
existed  no  longer,  w^hen  the  hour  arrived 
in  which  he  was  to  bid  her  a  transient 
farewell.  Some  such  trivial  incident  as 
will  at  times  betray  the  most  guarded 
lover  into  a  lapsus  Ungues,  tricked  him 
into  forgetfulness  of  former  praisewor- 
thy resolutions ;  and  he  finally  succeed- 
ed in  demonstrating,  to  the  lady's  entire 
conviction,  that  "  marriages  are  made  in 
heaven,"  and  that  she  would  be  little  less 
than  rebelling  against  the  "  powers 
abune,"  were  she  to  reject  his  suit.  The 
arguments  pro  and  con  were  numeri- 
cally strong ;  but  as  those  used  in  such 
cases  must  doubtless  be  familiar  to  every 
fair  reader  who  has  borne  us  company 
thus  far,  we  deem  it  quite  unnecessary, 
at  this  stage  of  our  tale,  to  repeat  them. 
Inez,  who  had  been  previously  led  to 
expect  her  newly-discovered  brother,  re- 
ceived him  with  the  warmest  affection, 

declaring 
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declaring  he  was  the  only  man  on  earth 
she  thought  woiithy  of  replacing  her  lost 
Ivo.  Innumerable  were  her  questions 
concerning  the  past,  present,  and  future; 
and  prolix  and  intricate  were  the  details 
Clifford  had  to  enter  into,  before  her  in- 
nocent and  natural  curiosity  was  allayed. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  been  several 
hours  thus  employed,  that  he  bethought 
himself  of  Tarleton,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  instantly  paying  him  a  visit. 

A  slight  flush  crossed  the  cheek  of 
Inez,  as  her  ear  caught  the  name,  and 
her  vivacity  suddenly  subsided  into  list- 
lessness  and  abstraction.  Whether  it 
arose  from  forgetfulness,  or  from  a  re- 
serve natural  to  all  young  ladies  in  af- 
fairs of  the  heart,  cannot  here  be  stated ; 
but  she  allowed  her  brother  to  depart  in 
search  of  his  friend,  without  even  allud- 
ing to  the  frequency  with  which  that 
friend  had  latterly  called  at  her  resi- 
dence. 

Clifford  found  Tarleton   not  a  whit 
N  5  more 
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more  cheerful  than  the  sister  he  had  left. 
He  looked  thin,  had  a, feverish  hand,  a 
clouded  brow,  and  an  eye  which  sleep 
seemed  to  have  deserted ;  and  the  for- 
mer could  scarcely  conceal  his  surprise 
when  he  found  that  his  arrival  failed  to 
call  forth  so  much  as  a  smile  on  his  som- 
bre countenance,  the  gaiety  of  which,  in 
other  days,  had  marked  him  out  as  a 
mortal  enemy  to  care.  But  when  he 
saw  this  unusual  gloom  give  way,  the 
moment  he  proposed  his  bearing  them 
company  back  to  Scotland,  and  came  to 
recall  to  mind  the  many  symptoms  of 
strong  attachment  he  had  manifested  for 
Inez  on  their  homeward  voyage,  he 
marvelled  no  more^  It  became  one  of 
the  wishes  nearest  his  heart,  that  Tarle- 
ton,  as  he  had  long  been  a  brother  by 
adoption,  should  become  so  in  reality ; 
for  when  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
varied  characters  that  had  passed  in  re- 
view before  him,  he  could  remember 
none  more  worthy  than  him  who  had  re- 
peatedly 
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peatedly  risked  life  in  his  defence,  and 
who,  in  that  trying  hour,  when  parched 
with  thirst,  and  maddened  by  famine, 
they  lay  rotting  on  the  waves,  had  prov- 
ed his  unperishable  affection,  even  when 
others  became  dead  to  the  most  binding 
ties  of  nature. 

This  however  was  a  point  on  which 
he  had  no  authority  to  decide.  With 
his  father  lay  the  sole  power,  and  all  he 
could  do  was  mentally  to  wish  his  friend 
success,  when  he  acquired  courage  to 
make  the  application  the  state  of  his  af- 
fections prompted. 

It  required  several  weeks  to  transact 
the  business  entrusted  to  his  charge,  for, 
when  his  father  left  London,  he  had 
made  no  arrangements  for  a  protracted 
absence,  and  his  affairs  were  therefore  in 
some  confusion. 

During  this  interval,  intimation  was 
given  him  of  the  demise  of  sir  Colin 
Macrimmon,  and  his  father's  consequent 
accession  to  the  baronetcy — a  circum- 
stance 
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stance  the  impaired  faculties  and  great 
age  of  the  former  had  rendered  an  ex- 
pected event.  Notwithstanding  his 
irascible  and  tempestuous  spirit,  the  old 
chieftain  died  calmly  in  his  chair,  while 
seated  by  his  granddaughter;  and  if 
there  was  an  individual  on  earth  who 
sincerely  bewailed  him,  it  was  that 
granddaughter,  who  had  been  for  years 
a  stranger  to  his  affection. 

This  intelligence,  though  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  inflict  deep  pain  on  Clifford  or 
his  sister,  was  nevertheless  calculated  to 
expedite  their  departure ;  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  now  happy  and  sanguine 
Tarleton,  they  bade  London  adieu. 

As  they  posted  it  through  England, 
a  short  halt  was  made  at  Felton  Main, 
where  Clifford  found  his  friend  Coulson 
still  as  contented  and  hospitable  as  on 
any  of  his  former  visits.  Through  him 
he  learned  that  the  miser  of  Belton 
Grange  was  no  more,  having  been  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances 
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stances  as  left  no  doubt  but  that  he  had 
died  of  absolute  inanition.  As  if  to 
atone  for  the  uncharitableness  he  had 
mvariably  manifested  through  life,  he 
left  the  whole  of  the  wealth  he  had 
amassed  to  found  a  humane  institution  ; 
thus  maintaining  his  hostility  to  his  ne- 
phew to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Quitting  Felton  Main,  with  hearts 
strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  its  in- 
habitants, the  travellers  continued  their 
journey  northward ;  and  in  due  time 
Inez,  the  daughter  of  a  land  lying  under 
a  vertic  sun,  found  herself  transplanted 
to  the  cold  blue  hills  of  the  Gael. 

In  Lillias  ISIacara  she  met  with  a  friend 
and  associate  of  her  own  sex,  such  as  she 
had  hardly  dared  to  expect  in  so  v/ild  a 
country  ;  and  except  when  her  thoughts 
strayed  to  that  distant  shore  on  which 
was  her  brother's  grave,  that  brother  who 
had  died  ignorant  of  the  good  in  store 
for  those  he  loved,  and  such  trifling 
crosses  and  anxieties  as  had  their  origin 

in 
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in  her  attachment  for  Tarleton,  there  ex- 
isted no  sorrows  to  sadden  her  young 
and  unsophisticated  heart. 

That  Clifford  and  his  friend  were 
eventually  united  to  the  "  ladies  of  their 
love,"  the  sagacious  reader  has,  no  doubt, 
calculated  on  as  events  of  course.  As 
far  as  regards  the  former,  the  long  pro- 
bation by  which,  in  common  with  the 
object  of  his  affection,  he  had  been  tried, 
may  be  admitted  as  a  guarantee  for  their 
subsequent  happiness. 

Imitating  aunt  Marjory,  who  witness- 
ed all  these  revolutions  with  the  calm 
observant  eye  of  an  enlightened  moral- 
ist, we  may  finish  with  the  words  of  ma- 
dame  Cottin — "  Here  let  us  close,  and 
leave  them  completely  happy  ;  for  were 
I  to  add  one  page  more  to  my  story,  I 
should  be  apprehensive,  from  m}^-  own 
knowledge  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
life — from  the  crosses,  the  fallacious 
hopes,  and  fugacious  as  well  as  chimeri- 
cal felicity  which  mark  its  tenor,  that  I 

should 
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should  have  some  misfortune  to  recount, 
since  temporal  happiness  can  never  be  of 
lonff  duration." 

Before  the  pen  is  laid  aside,  however, 
a  few  lines  may  as  well  be  devoted  to 
him  who,  with  the  stain  of  blood  on  his 
head,  fled  from  justice  and  his  country — 
to  the  guilty  Glen  Eynort. 

Whether  it  was  from  his  hand  that 
Lochullin  met  his  death,  or  whether,  as 
the  destroyer  of  the  visionary  MacRyri, 
he  incurred  the  crime  of  parricide,  may 
not  here  be  averred  :  no  earthly  testi- 
mony exists  of  the  first,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, from  the  state  of  the  seer's  mind, 
that  his  claiming  him  as  his  son  was  no- 
thing more  than  an  extravagant  flight 
of  a  disordered  imagination.  As  to  the 
supernatural  powers  claimed  by  the  mi- 
serable old  man,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  they  existed  but  in  his  own  brain. 
His  constant  intercourse  with  the  un- 
happy wretch  by  whose  arm  he  ulti- 
mately fell,   put  him  in  possession  of 

many 
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many  circumstances  which  seemed  to 
give  him  an  unaccountable  acquaintance 
with  the  fortunes  of  Clifford. 

With  a  singular  facility,  not  uncom- 
mon to  a  madman,  he  had  the  art  of 
drawing  probable  and  natural  inferences 
as  to  what  was  likely  to  happen  ;  and 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  a  raving 
lunatic  may  easily  be  imagined  to  pos- 
sess, did  the  rest.  In  short,  as  in  many 
similar  instances,  his  predictions,  when 
not  verified  by  the  regular  course  of 
events,  often  effected  their  own  accom- 
plishment. 

When  or  by  what  means  Glen  Ey- 
nort  effected  his  escape  from  Scotland, 
was  never  accurately  ascertained  ;  but  it 
was  generally  supposed,  that,  either  from 
Orkney  or  Zetland,  he  reached  the  coast 
of  Denmark — a  circumstance  not  im- 
probable, as  the  hottest  pursuit  was  di- 
rected to  a  different  quarter.  What  af- 
terwards befell  him  rests  likewise  on 
the  credit  of  vague  reports ;  but  some 

time 
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time  after,  a  person  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately,  in  better  days,  asserted  that, 
during  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  he  had 
heard  of  a  character,  exactly  answering 
to  his  description,  who  had  estabhshed 
himself,  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  as 
leader  of  a  numerous  horde  of  banditti, 
the  ruffian  remnant  of  some  of  Napo- 
leon's legions.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
tale  which  had  him  for  its  hero  ;  for 
others 

"  Told,  in  after  times,  that  he  was  found 
Dying  within  the  Inquisitioii's  bound ; 
Some  said  that  he  did  roam,  a  wretched  man, 
In  pilgrimage  along  the  Arabian  sands ; 
And  some  that  he  did  dwell,  in  the  far  lands 
Of  vast  America,  with  savage  men, 
The  chase  bis  pastime,  and  his  home  a  den." 
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